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[From the New York Star.] 
RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 


We publish, at the request of a friend, a ve- 
ry interesting article from the London Quarter. 
ly Review, in relation to the restoration of the 


_ patriotism of Epaminondas., 





Jewish people to their ancient possessions and 
goverament in the Holy Land. The article 
unites to some political speculations much of 
that religions feeling and hope of conversion to: 
Christianity, which are inseparable from a con- 
sideration of this important subject, and which 
must, more or less, mingle itself in the discus- 
sion of a question so powerfully interesting to| 
all the nations of the earth, We have been 
sometime of the opinion that political events 
in the East were taking that direction, which, 


‘rank and characer to the nations of the earth. 








ia the progress of time, and that at no remote 
period, would require the intervention of some 
new and powerful nation, to check the advance 
of Russia towards the Persian dominions—to | 
protect the British possessions in India, and di- 
vert the current of trade through shorter and 
more direct channels—to interpose or mediate 
between the despotic and fierce conflicts now) 
tarrying on by the Sultan of Turkey and the| 
Pacha of Egypt—to open the old ports on the 
Syrian coast ofthe Mediterranean, and revive 
their former commerce-—to retrieve the long 
neglected agricultural districts of Syria—to 
adopt valuable and important projects of inter. 
nal improvement, connecting the maritime ports 
with the embouchments of the Red Sea, by 
means of railroads over the level plains, improve 
the navigation of the Nile and the Euphrates, 
and infuse new energies into that once power- 
fuland always deeply interesting country, by 
means of capital, protection, mild and equita- 
ble laws, and a just, liberal and tolerant gov- 
ernment ‘To accomplish these important ee 
jects, the attention of all nations is about to be} 
directed to the Jewish people—so long and so | 
faithfully protected by the Almighty—so long | 
and co anjusily persecuted by man. It is,; 
therefore, with calm philosophy, and not with | 
religious zeal, that we propose to examine into} 
the practicability and feasibilty of the project ; 
to look at it with the eye of a politician, not 
with the enthusiasm of a zealot; to calculate 
from principles fixed what can be done in the fur- 
therance of this important object, not what we | 
wish or hope to have done, or to see accomplish- 
ed. It is, indeed, a subject which few men of | 
any religion dare trust themselves to discuss | 





ifreely, for all religious, Jewish, Christian, and 


Moslem, have a deep and abiding interest in | 
the restoration of the Jewish nation, which, in} 
time, must extend its benign influence in ful-' 
filling the destinies of this people, even among | 
intold millions of Pagans who yet inhabit the | 
Fast, 
The Holy Land,so called, or Syria, proper, | 
contains very little more than 50,000 square | 
‘miles of tillable ground, part of which is moun- | 
tainous, and part rich yallicys, producing abun- 
dance of grain, vines, mulberries, fruits of »!1 
kinds, tobacco, olives, &c. &c., and can, if pro- 
perly cultivated, supply two or three millions of | 
people with grain and cattle. Ifthe country is) 
made to embrace, as it would be in time, the| 
ancient Syris, which comprised Pheenicia, Pal- | 
estine, Mesopotomia, Babylon and Assyria, a | 
vast accession of territory would be thereby se-} 
cured. The seaports, however, which are o! 
the most importance, are but few in number, 
and possess but indifferent roadsteds. Alexan- 
dretta or Scanderoon, Tripoli, Baifout, Saida, 
Sur, Acre and Jaffa, Sur, or Sour, was the 
ancient and celebrated Tyre,--a port which, 
with some expense and trouble, may be again | 
made into a great commercial metropolis, being 
but eighty miles from Jerusalem ; and Jaffa, a 
port capable of great improvement, being but 
thirty-four miles from the Holy City. Inde- 
pendent of the commerce and manufactures of 
that country, including silks and cotton stuffs, 
wool, leather, soap, arms, drugs, &c. &c., the 
great commercial advantages arising from Syr- 
ia being in possession of an enterprising peo- 
ple, would be the adoption of a system of inter- 
nal improvements, for the establishment of what 
is called the overland trade to India, or rather 
to save the de'ay and expense of doubling the 
Cape of Goce Hope, by reviving the great an- 
cient channel} through the Red Sea. From the 
Mediterranean to Suez is but sixty miles, over 
an entire level country requiring no grading, 
and which by railroad may be reached in a few 
hours, From Suez to the Siraits of Babelman- 
del down the Red Sea is bot 1400 miles—the 
navigation of which can be rendered safe by } 
new surveys, having Mocha and several other | 
ports easy of access, and so into the fedinn | 
Ocean. The whole commerce of India, there- | 
fore, enteriing the Red Sea, can be convey- | 
ed by steam or tow boats in twelve days to Su.| 
ez, and in one day by railroad to the Meditera- | 
nean, and by eteam to England in 25 days, | 
making the trip from Bombay to England by | 
sea in 45 days, and to Italy and France in 35. | 
This rapidity of communication established and | 
maintained by a commercial and enterprising | 
people, would forever secure the possessions of 
England, and at the same time greatly reduce 
the expense of vast armies, now deemed indis- 
pensable, as a check upon rebellious subjects,— 
the encroachments also of the Persians, and the 
never tiring intrigues of Russia. The revival 
of trade from the opening of the Syrian ports 
would greatly benefit the commerce of France ; 
while the Sultan on the one side, and the Pacha 
of Egypt onthe other, animated by these new 
enterprises, would unite their energies and re- 
sources in carrying out the march of civilization 
in Rurepean and Asiatic Turkey. Such are the 
political considerations and projects of immedi- 
ate interest, which would justify the two great 
maritine powers of Europe, England and 
France, in taking measures to effect the sale of | 
that territory to the Jews, and securing to them | 
by treaty the occupancy and peaceful possession 
of their ancient heritage. 
In the formation of new communities, and the 
organization of new governments, many years 
must elapse before society can be modelled on 








out in their proper spirit, works the very mira- 


| ligion ; they owe it to them in the fulfilment of 











pure principles, and men of character and talent 
brought into the administration of public affairs, 
Thus, on the delivery of Grecce, the warld léok- 
ed in vain for the wisdom of Socrates, or the 
All new communi- 
ties must of necessity be undisciplined in the 
science of government, and not readily restrain- 
ed by the restrictions and obligationg of law; 
time only, with its mellowing influence, an influ- 
ence also of good example, can incline the peo- 
ple to carry out the great principles which give 


This, however, does not apply tothe Jews. Cut 
off as they have been for so many centuries, 
!rom the administration of government, and scat- 
tered in every region throughout the world, 
when the trumpet 1s again heard on Zion, no 
wild, savage, or reckless body of men, will as- 
semble in the city of David. Europe and Asia 
will send forth from this people, a most power- 
ful confederacy of emineat men,—combining 
more wealth, learning, character, sagacity, and 
enterprise, than any nation on the face of the 
earth, The materials of a first rate army, in of- 
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FAMILY RELIGION. 


Were this subject properly regarded, we 
should not see that lukewarm disposition which 
pervades too many breasts, that languid reli- 
gion which hardly deserves the name; we 
should not behold members of families that are 
unacquainted with each other's faith, and, in- 
deed, are frequently ignorant whether they 
profess any faith or not. The father would 
not be indifferent to the spiritual welfare of 
his son, or think talents are equivalent for 
virtue; the son would'not have to say, that 
he knew not what God his father worshiped. 
The husband would not look for happiness 
under any other roofthan his own; the wife 
would not expect sweeter affection than that 
which arises from the soft charities of domes- 
tic life. The master would have no cause to 
doubt the fidelity of his servant; nor the ser- 
vant be seduced from the service of his God, 
by the unsettled—I use no other word—the 
unsettled principles of the master, The moth- 
er would not rest contented with the outward 





ficers and men, from every part of the continent; 
statesmen, politicians, and capitalists from Eng- 
Jand; artists and men of science from France 
and Italy ; eminent physicians, theologians, doc- 
tors of laws, professors, artizans, and manufac- 
turers, from Holland and Germany, and agricul- 
turists from Poland, the Ukraine, Wallachia, the 
Danube, and the Dneiper. Every. occupation 
and pursuit, together with intelligent and enter- 
prising merchants, and immense pecuniaay re- 
sources, can, and will no doubt be brought to 
bear on the reorganization of the Jewish gov- 
ernment, All may not go tothe promised land ; 
all may not wish to go, or may not have the will 
or power to go; but all will feel an interest in 
contributing their portion to the restoration of 
Israel, all will rejoice wherever they may be lo- 
cate’, at hearing that the flag of their country 
once more floats on the walls of Jerusalem. 
But how is this great and desirable event to 
be brought about ? We answer at once, not by 
the Jews but by the Christian powers, The 
learned, and particular pious Jews deem it sin 
ful to anticipate the period, by any movement of 
their own, when it shall please the Almighty to 
fulfil his pro.nises of restoration; they rely on 
miracles, provably without reflecting that God 
works by human agents, that he disposes of 
events, and inclines the hearts of men to cer- 
tain actions, which, when taken up and carried 


cles long promised and most desirable. The 
Jews, therefore, can only co-operate; the 
Christians must act as pioneers in the great 
work, and they owe this debt to the Jews; 
they owe it for all their sufferings and perse- 
cutions for centuries before the Reformation; 
they owe itin return for their preservation of 
the scriptures—-the hope and consolation of re- 


all the promises made to the ancient and cho- 
sen people; they owe it to the character of Him 
who came, as is said, ‘to fulfil the law.’ Everr 
where we sce societies, communities established 
to effect some good object——Bible societies, mis- 
sionary societics, of various charitable objects, 
temperance and reform societies, but as yet 
no society has been established among Christi- 
ans for the Restoration of the Jews. South 
America is free—Greece is liberated——the ne- 
groes sre emancipated—Christianity has al- 
most exhausted its resources in seeking for good 
objects in carryiug out the principles of faith: 
and yet the eye has not been directed to the 
remnant of Isracel—the deservedly favored peo- 
ple of Almighty God--the nation that stands 
like a lofty pillac amid the ruins of empires. The 
time approaches for action--this country, ever 
foremost in good works, can do much to incline 
the governments of Europe to favor the proj- 
ect of the restoration of the Jews, by encour- 
aging the Pacha of Egypt and the Sultan to 
consent to a transfer of that territory fer a stip- 
ulated and liberal price, by which the Jewish 
nation may peaceably occupy their former pos- 
sessions without the shedding of one drop of 
human blood. But this must be done separate 
and apart from any conditions of evangelizing 
or conversion, No obstacle must be thrown 
between the promises of the Almighty to his 
chosen people, and their full and complete ac- 
complishment. Let the restoration be made 
through the influence and exertions of Christ- 
ians, and the first great step will have been ta- 
ken to show what is meant by ‘the fulness of 
the Gentiles,’ and time wil! accomplish all that 
is desired. Were there no other great consid- 
ation in this restoration it would be justified by 
the march of civilization, arts, letters, science, 
and good government, which would triumph 
where now all is barren and despotic, 

Let this subject be reflected upon and acted 
upon, by statesmen and friends bf Liberty and 
Law throughout the world. Religious men 
will not lose sight of it—they will meditate day 
and night on the Restoration of the Jews, and 
the promises made to them, and their miracu- 
lous preservation for the fulfillment of those 
promises. They will rejoice to witness it, and 
it will be a jubilee throughout the world. 

‘For lo, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will bring again the captivity of my people Is- 
rael and Judah, and I will cause them again to 
return to the land which I gave to their fathers, 
and they shall possess it.” ‘And I will break 
the yoke from off thy neck, and will burst thy 
bonds, and thou shalt no longer serve strangers ; 
but he shall serve the Lord his God, and David 
their King, whom I will raise up unto them, 
Therefore fear not thou,O my servant Jacob, 
neither be dismayed, O Israel ; for lo, I will save 
from afar, and thy seed from the land of their 
captivity, and Jacob shall return, and shall be 
in rest and quiet, and none shall make him 
afraid. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, 
to save thee ; though | make a full end of the 
nations whither I have scattered thee, and will 
not make afull end of thee. I will be God of 
all the families of Israel and he shaltbe my 


people. 





‘The mind that does not run upon a level, is 


accomplishments of the daughter; and the daugh- 
ter would, above all things, seek the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit; would occupy her 
chief attempts in acquiring habits of piety and 
true religion, which ere in the sight of God of 
great price, the value of which is more pre- 
cious than rubies, and all that we can desire 
is not to be compared unto them.’ The young 
would be sober, modest, obedient, cautious, and 
condescending ; the old would possess the ex- 
perience of active life, tempered with that 
which alone renders age venerable, pious 
resignation springing from a fervent faith, in 
all the precious promises of the Gospel.— Brew- 
ster. 


Tue Poor.—The poor are either good or 
bad, that is, the poverty of men is found either 
in the way of righteousness, or in the way of 
wickedness, The good and virtuous poor man, 
though he deserves our greatest pity, (as by 
that is signified our propense inclination to do 
him good and relieve his necessities) yet he is 
also an object of our greatest esteem and admi- 
ration, ‘This is the man that baffles the Dev- 
W’s challenge to God concerning holy Job, 
that serves God for nought, that courts virtue 
without regard to her dowry, that is, any visi- 
ble dowry, any present pay, and by a mighty 
faith reets satisfied with the future reward. On 
the other side, the poor man that is wicked in 
the sight of God as he is wretched in this world, 
is of all men the most miserable. For how great 
must be the misery of that man, who being poor 
towards God as well as man, shall consequently 
be miserable, not only in this, but in the other 
lite also! This 1s a poor wretch indeed.— 
Bishop Bull. 





INTERESTING INCIDENT I THE HISTO- 
RY OF KENTUCKY. : 

It-is a fact, that the celebrated Miami Chief, 
Little Tuttle, made application to the Legisla- 
wwre of Kentucky, about 1803 or 4, for the pas- 
sage of a law concurrent with other States bor- 
dering on the Indian territory, to prohibit their 
citizens from selling spirituous and intoxicting 
liquors to Indians. 

The arguments of this singular orator of na- 
ture were powerful. He appeared before a 
committee of the board, and ably discussed 
the subject of intemperance ; his argument had 
the desired effect. An act was passed on the 
subject to go into operation providing the Leg- 
islature of Ohio (then a new State) would pass 
a similar law restraining her citizens from sim- 
ilar acts. The legislative bedy whose duty it 
was to act in Ohio omitted it. The law of 
Kentucky fell of course, The unwearied [n- 
dian Chief was not easily discouraged. Though 
baffled in the outset, he persevered ; nor did he, 
as many a white man would have done, give it 
over as a‘ vain atiempt.’ But in the year 1805 
and 6, Little Turtle betook himself to various 
methods to accomplish this truly desirable ob- 
ject.—By every argument in his power he la- 
bored to gain over to his cause influential and 
religious characters, and urged on them to re. 
commend the measure to the President of the 
United States, which, by the Legislature of Ohio, 
at its session of 1801, had been neglected. 
For this purpose Little Turtle, travelled through 
various parts of the Unitec States, and among 
the rest betook himself to the quakers. Being 
permitted to deliver his sentiments publicly, 
perhaps at a yearly meeting of the Friends So- 
ciety, he expressed himself nearly as follows: 

‘My White Brothers,—Many of your red 
brothers in the west have long since discover- 
ed and now deeply lament the great evil of 
drunkenness. It has been many years since 
it was first introduced among us by our white 
brothers. Indians do not know how to make 
strong drink. If it be not shortly stopped 
among our people, it will be our ruin. We are 
now in consequence of it a miserable people.* 
We are poor and naked. We have made re- 
peated attempts to suppress this evil and have 
fallen. We want our white brothers to help us 
and we will try again, 

‘ Brothers—-We want you to send to our 
great father, the President of the Unitec States, 
and let him know our deplorable situation, that 
the bad men among our white brothers may be 
stopped from selling whiskey to the Indians. 
Could you, my brothers, see the evil of this 
barbarous practice you would pity the poor In- 
dians ! 

‘ Brothers—When a white man trading in 
our country meets an Indian, he asks him a 
first time, ‘ Take a drink ;’ he says‘ No.’ fie 
asks the second time, ‘ Take a drink, good 
whiskey ;? hesays‘ No.’ He asks a third time, 
‘Take a drink, no hurt you ;’ he takes a litile: 
then he wants more and then more,—Then the 
trader tells him he must buy, He then offers 
his gun: the white man takes it, Next his 
skins: white man takes them, He at last of- 
fers his shirt: white man takes it. 

‘ When he gets sober, he begins to inquire 
—‘ Where is my gun? He is told, ¢ you sold 
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it for whiskeyr.’ * Where are my skins?’ You 
sold them for whiskey.’ ‘* Where is my shirt ?” 








always in danger of being overturned.’=—Reid. 


You sold it for whiskey!’ Now, my white 
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t$,imagine to yourselves the deplorable 
of that man, who has a wife and child- 
tome dependent on him and ina starving 
» When he himself is without a shirt !’ 
beech of which the above is a substance 
ME other documents transmitted by the 
to Mr Jefferson, when he was in office 
int of the United States. By him it 
iemitted to the Governor sf Ohio, with 
10 request (see Journale 1. R. 1808—9) 
Nould be laid before,the Legislature of 
Pat its next session, Hedidso. The 
ire with great promptitude acted on the 
passed on excellent jew which is 

on that subject. he f 
‘example has been set by this Indian 

: the imitation of any great man !! 

at @ pity that the Legislature of Ohio, 
passed so excellent a law, restrain- 

ling of spirituous liquors to the In- 

d not have passed a similar law 
against dn nness among her own citizens! 

— Louisville Advertiscr. 


4 
* This was true enough! I saw this tribe in 1819 
—a more lorable set of drunken human heings I 
never he ! The very women joined in with the 
men ind ¢ out whiskey from a large tin bucket, 
using the top of the bucket for a ladle! 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO WOMAN. 

Religion is indeed a woman’s panoply, and 
no one who wishes her happiness would divest 
her of it; no one who appreciates her virtues 
would weaken their best security, . There is 
nothing s@ adapted to her wants as religion. 
Woman has many trials, and she therefore pe- 
culiarly meeds support: religion is her agy- 
lum, not only in heavy afflictions, but in petty 
disquietudes. ‘These, as they are more fre- 
quent, are, perhaps, almost as harassing; at 
least they equaily need a sedative influence, and 
religion ig the anodyne, For it is religion. by 
placing before her a better and more enduring 
happiness than this world can offer, reconciles 
her to temporary privations ; and, by acquaint- 
ing her with the love of God, leads her to rest 
securely upon His providence in present disap- 
pointinent, It inspires her with that true con- 
tent which not only endures distress, but is 
cheerful under it. 

Resignation is not, as we are too apt to por- 
tray her, beauty bowered in wil!ows, and bend- 
ing over a sepulchral urn; neither is she a 
tragic queen, pathetic only in her weeds. She 
is an active, as well as passive virtue; an hab- 
itual, not an occasioral sentiment. She should 
be as familiar to woman as her daily cross ; for 
acquiescence in the detail of Providence is as 
much a duty as submission to its result; and 
equanimity amid domestic irritations equally 
implies religious principle, as fortitade under 
severcr trials. It was the remark of one, who 
certainly was not disposed to care for trifles, 
that ‘it required as much grace to bear the 

joey Of Pehins cup as any of the graver 
distresses of life.’ 

And, if religion is such a blessing in the or- 
dinary trials of life, what a soothing balm is it 
in graver sorrows! From these, woman is by 
no means exempt; on the contrary; as her sus- 
ceptibility is great, afflictions press on her with 
peculiar heaviness. ‘There is sometimes a still- 
ness in her grief which argues only its intensi- 
ty, and itis this rankling wound which piety 
alone can heal, Nothing, perhaps, ia more af- 
fecting than woman’s chastened sorrow, Her 
ties may be severed, her fond hopes with- 
ered, her young affections blighted; yet peace 
may be in her breast, and heaven in her eye, 
If the business and turmoil of life brush away 
the tears of manly sorrow, and scarce leave 
time for the indulgence even of sympathy; wo- 
man gathers strength in her solitary chamber 
to encounter and to subdue her grief. There 
she learns to look her sorrow in the face ; there 
she becomes familiar with its features; there 
she commmunes with it, as with a celestial 
messenger ; till at length she can almost wel- 
come its presence, and hail it as the harbinger 
of a brighter world.—Mrs Jokn Sanford. 





Sures,—By the invention of shipping, and 
the art of navigation, the sea 1s made, in reali- 
ty, to join those nations which it appears to di- 
vide, the communication being often far more 
easy and expiditious by water than it would 
have been by land. The riches of both the 
Indies are wafted to our shores ; we sit at home, 
and feast upon the productions of every country 
under heaven, while the superfluity of our own 
commodities are equally disposed of to advan- 
tage abroad, A friendly intercourse is opened 
between the most distant lands; savages are 
humanized, and become proficients in the arts 
and sciences; the gospel is preached among 
them, and the light of truth made to shine up- 
on those who sat in darkness and the shadow 
of death; they are taught the art of arts, the 
science of sciences, the arts of holy living and 
the science of salvation. A large vessel, with 
all its conveniences, constructed in such a man- 
ner as to go upon the surface of the water, and 
to brave the fury of the winds and waves, is, 
perhaps, the master- piece of human contrivance; 
and the Psalmist, when contemplating the won- 
ders of the ocean, cries out in admiration, as 
if placed in a situation like tiis of ours—* There 
go the ships.’ Bishop Hall, 





Superstitious Customs 1n THE PYRENEES, 
— Amongst the old customs still in due observ. 
ance in the Pyrenees, is one which usually 
takes place on Shrove Tuesday ; when, if there 
happen to be a man in the country who has re- 
ceived a drubbing from his wife, and put up with 
it, he is seized upon by some of the sturdiest of 
his neighbors, placed upon an ass with his face 
to the tail, and so paraded about; and with the 
additional degradation of an explanatory paper 
pinned to the back and breast, The huge 
Christmas log, steeped in wine, and set round 
with the smaller ones in farm of # cross; the 
burning brand drawn out of the bonhre on St 
John’s Eve, and carefully preserved to feed the 
next year’s blaze; the cross of flowers, nailed 
against the door on the same holy vigil, to keep 





the witches out, are not forgetten in the Pyre- 
nees, The blessed candle is still lighted ina 


bleat on Rogation Sunday, with prayer, incense, 
and holy water. St. Roch (or rather his repre- 


Easter; and many other homely and harmless 
superstitions which one loves for their pleasant, 
old-fashioned associations, are kept up in this 
beautiful and believing Jand. ‘ 





{From the Charleston Courier.] 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS. 


To judge from our public. festivals, and the 
toasts given and the speeches delivered on such 
occasions, we have a large number of men who 
rise above the common level in this country— 
men who are stars of the first magnitude, What 


cals, think of us democrats, if they could attend 
one of our public dinners, and hear all the blar- 
ney which wine engenders—all the encomiums— 
which our distinghuished men, in the fullness of 
their hearts, pass upon each other 2 Would they 
not conclude that Americans, in their own opinion 
at least are the greatest people on the face of the 
earth? Undoubtedly; and if any ambitious as- 
Pirations moved their breasts, they might be 
tempted to patronize the Americans and become 
citizens; for what are English ribbons, English 
garters, and English titles of nobility, compared 
to the oil of American flattery, poured so liberal- 
ly into the ear and over the whole costume, til! 
it reaches the very shoe-tie, polishing and 


smears in its downward course. [I am not over 
critical, nether am [ envious, for 1 have been 
be-puffed and be-powdered in my time with these 
republican compliments, till | have learned to 
despise them. ‘They are as hollow as the wind, 
and they make a people-—a free people, who 
boast of their equal rights, ridiculous in the 
eyes of foreigners, If people will be ‘distin. 
guished,’ let them vindicate their purpose by 
their acts, A fortunate circumstance may el- 
evate an individual, for a moment, above his 
peers, and, if so, let him improve his opportn- 
nity. The world will keep its position, even if 
he does his duty, and he may achieve an exploit, 
without attempting to chain the ocean. 

I do believe, seriously, that our republican 
demigods are so fond of flattery, that they em- 
brace every public occasion to flatter each other 
in order that they may be flattered themselves 
in their turn, They are as foud of calculating 
as any Yankee—will do nothing without a con- 
sideration——a quid pro quo. ‘If you will call 
me ‘ distinguished,’ { will take care,’'says the 
little nabob, ‘that the public is not long left in 
ignorance, that you are one of the greatest men 
alive.” ‘ Agreed,’ says his friend,‘ I consent 
to the arrangoment. We wil] bolster each oth- 
er up, until the people shout, and clajy, ana stare 
again. It isthe true way to become popular 
and get office. The people generally will nev- 
er know what important characters we are, 
unless we din it perpetually into their ears, and 
we must assist each other in the operation like 
good friends who have a common object in 
view.’ ‘*[ am about,’ says the Honoiable Mr 
, fto give you a toast, which [ feel confi- 
dent will meet with a hearty response in the 
breast of every individual present. I give you 
as a sentiment, my very distinguished friend 
the Honorable Mr So and 80, whose efforts in 
behalf of the people, and the canse of popular 
rights and popular institutions, deserve the grat- 
uiude of his constituents and the applause of 
every true friend of his country.” This senti- 
ment is received with acclamation by the guests 
and the ‘ distinguished’ Mr So and so rises to 
respond with his face suffused with ingenuous 
blushes, ‘I rise,’ says the ‘ distinguiehed,’ Mr 
So and go, ‘to express my deep sense of the 
honor conferred on me by my distinguished 
friend, who has just taken his seat, in the sen- 
timent he has so kindly uttered, the remem- 
brance of which J shall retain to the latest 
hour of my life. It has been my good fortune 
to have been often associated with my ‘ distin- 
guished’ friend in commen labors for public 
good, and he is disposed to appreciate too high- 
ly, my humble efforts—well intended, I am 
sure, but not deserving one tithe of the com- 
mendation which my ¢ distinguished ’ friend has 
conferred upon them. The most worthy and 
modest men are but too anxious to hide their 
own merits from public observation, and their 
generosity leads them to award to others prais- 
es to which, in the opinion of the world, or at 
least all correct judges, they are far better en- 
titled themselves. [ am, it is true, the friend 
of the people, The Government, Mr Presi- 
dent, under which we live, is pre-eminently a 
popular one. The people are the source of all 
power in this country, and [ thank God that 
they are so. ‘I bow,’ in the words of Patrick 
Henry—‘I bow to the majesty of the people,’ 
and I have endeavored and always shall endeav- 
or to maintain the people’s rights—their equal 
rights according to the best of my ability. You, 
all, fellow citizens, stand upon the same foot- 
ing in this country. Politically epeaking at 
least, no one man is better than any other. 
The honors and office of the commonwealth are 
open to every citizen. 

‘ We have the rare distinetion of living in a 
jand where talent and merit alone, and a distin- 
guished love of country, elevate individuals to 
station and power. Our countrymen are en- 
lightened to a degree uncommon ir the annals 
of mankind. The qualifications of candidates 
for office are discussed fully and withaut reserve 
by a free and independent press. Who can 
complain that he lives in guch a country, and 
among such a people—a country blessed with 
the richest gifts of Providence—-a people intelli- 
gent, prosperons and free? Had my ‘ distin- 


a charge which, under such circumstances, in- 
volves the highest compliment that can be of- 
fered to any individual, I do love my country, 
as aman should love such a country, and | 











hope I have not hitherto shown myself un- 





| Brateful for the honors it has conferred upon me.’ 
The * distinguished’ Mr So and so sat down 


storm; the corn standing in the fields, still amidst the most deafening and flattering dem- 


onstrations of sapliuse, «'A fine orator—a 
very fine orator,” said my next door neighbor to 


sentative.) continues to bestow his benidiction “me, + Yes, and a great friend to the peaple. 
on the cattle; branches that have been switch- ‘ Do you know that he is our candidate for ‘Con- 
ed in holy water still decorate the cottages at , gress next term ?’ 


‘Is he? Well, hé shall 
have my vote—a very ‘distinguished’ person 
indeed, and.as you remark, a great friendto 
the people.’ 





THE LATE DR. COOPER. 

Dr, Cooper’s name has been before the. 
public attracting a good deal, of  ettention, 
for sixty years, during which time there is 
scarcely any department of inteflectual, exertion 
with which it has not been connected. ©” 

For the extent and multifariousness of his 
knowledge he was indeed a very extraordinary 











| 








guished’ friend conferred upon me the praise | 
alone of patriotism, I would have plead guilty to | on 
| great industry and activity, 


man. He published works on law, medicine, 


would Miss Martineau and other English Radj- }™*dical jurisprudence, political economy, and 


was an habitual writer upon corrent polities. He 
translated Justinian and Broussais. He re- 
ceived an honorary diploma of doctor of med. 
icine from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
wasa jndge of the Court of Common Law 
of that State. He wes at one time professor 
of chemistry in the college of Carlisle—was 
offered the same chair in the University of 
Virginia by his friend Mr. Jefferson, and sub. 
sequently filled it in the college of South Car- 
olina, Of the last he became president, upon 
the death of Dr. Maxcy, and by order of the 
trustees lectured on chemistry, geology, and 
political economy. To these encyclopedia 


}acquirements and occupations he added a Jarge 
brightening and perfuming every thing it be. {®¢q"#intance with elegant literature. 


At the age of eighteen he came from the 
University of Oxford, with its scholarship and 
its censures, He at once associated himself 
(with the natura} ardor of his temper and of 
his time of life) with that party in England which 
hailed with rapturens enthusinsm the com. 
mencement of the French Revolution. How 
few of his associates have, like him, lived to 
see, after the gloomy eclipse of their hopes 
for so many yeare by the turbulent and bloody 
events of that struggle, their final reslization 
in the regeneration of Europe! His bopeful- 
ness had never failed. From 18 to 80 the 
love of liberty never forsook him—nor a cheer. 
ful confidence in its triomph—nor a willing 
labor in itsservice, Associating himself with 
the most excited of the Anglo-Gallican party, 
he signaliznd at once his zeal and courage in 
the earliest effort of his pen. He entered the 
lists with Mr. Burke, whose prophetic spirit 
had penetrated into al! the horrors of the storm, 
but could not see through its darkness the re- 
sults for which a benign Providence permitted 
aseason of desolation. The same courage 
which impelled Dr. Cooper into the contro. 
versy with Mr, Burke, prompted him to the 
more hazardous adventners of denouncing Ro- 
besplerre from the tribunal of the Jacovine, 
whither he had been sent as a delegate from @ 
Manchester association. The versatility cf 
his talents was conspicnous at this early period. 
Within a very short space of time he was a 
political missionary—a member of a committee 
of chemists to report upon the intensity of 
certain dyestoffs—and stood with Mr, Erskine 
at the assizes as junior counsel for Mr. Walker 
and other gentlemen of Manchester charged 
with treason. When the eloquence of Burke, 
the power of Pitt, and the unspeakable atroci- 
ties of the French Revolution,-had ernshed the 
Gallican party in England, young Cooper, in 
1793. followed Dr. Priestley to this country, 
whither the advocates of liberty had turned 
their aching sight from the blasted prospects of 
Enrope, Here too, he combined the pursuits 
of science and literature with an active parti- 
cipation in political affairs. He was associated 
with Dr. Priestly in his philosophical investi. 
gations, and npon his death pnbrished an elabor. 
ate biography of him in two volumes, 

In the contest between the Federal and 
Republican parties, he of course took sides with 
the Istter, and signalized his adherence to it 
by the free exercise of his ready pen. For a 
spirited animadversion upon the principles and 
tendency of the administration of the elder 
Adama, he incurred the penalties of the sedition 
law by fine and imprisonment, The peconiary 
mulet has not been restored to him by the tardy 
justice of Congress. 

In the controversy of South Carolina with 
the General Government, he vindicated the 
policy of the State with signal zeal and ability, 
and contributed, with ¢ Brotus and the rest,’ to 
arouse and inform public opinion, Amidst the 
high names which illustrated that bold and pat 
riotic movement, his was covspicuous. His 
facility of composition, his readiness to work, 
his abundant knowledge, and the point and ter. 
seness of his style, gave him great influence on 
the public opinion, and properly entitle him to be 
classed among the leaders in that enterprise. 

Nor did his active participation in those 
stirring events abstract him from the pursuits of 
science or philosophy, or interrupt the most 
exemplary attention to his peculiar duties 
as President and Professor, No one ever 
performed those duties with more exact puanct- 
uality. His presence in the lecture-room was 
as regular as the arrival of the hour; and, 
when there, those who heard him.could scarce- 
ly have believed. that he had ever ocenpied 
his mind but with the business appropriate to 
that scene. He showed great mastery of his 
subject, a perfect acquaintance with every 
addition made to it from any quarter of the 
globe, and brought ilinstrations from the whole 
sircle of science and the whole field of litera- 
ture. Gis lectures were not only instructive, 
but beautiful, and delivered with a perspicacity 
and simplicity that at once adapted them to the 
comprehension of learners, and recommended 
them to the taste of the learned. 

That his abundance of knowledge and un- 
common aptitude to communicate it, joined to 
failed to confer up- 
on the college that degree of prosperity which 
might have been expected from such a com- 
bination of qualities in the President, perbaps 
arose from his avowal of peculiar opinions a 








102 
— 
theological 
pears to US, | 
have entertained, and 


d. 
See his resignation of the Presidency of 


the College, the Legislature confided to him, 
with a jiberal salary, the collection and digest- 
ing of the Statutes of the State, in the per- 
formance of which duty he died, having com- 
pleted four volumes. ; 

The predominant qualitics of Dr. Cooper's 
intellectual character were intrepidity and ac- 
tivity. His mind coursed the whole field of 
earning with untiring rapidity. It incessantly 
sought for knowledge, not with any spparent 
drudgery or toil, but, up to the last moments 
of his life, with that useful and fresh alacrity 
which belongs to the pursuit of pleasure. He 
did not hesitate to follow his reasoning wher- 
ever itled, and what he thought he said. Au- 
thority had but little weight with him. He 
always endeavored to apply the touchstone of 
reason to every proposition, and to judge of it 
by that test alone. 

His multifarious studies, and his uncommonly 
wide observation of society, had enriched his 
memory with vast stores of useful and agreea- 
ble topics ; and these, combined with a cheer- 
ful temper, a secial spirit, and a most pleasant 
style of conversation, rendered him a most de- 
lightful companion. He was an admirable 
talker—terse, epigrammatic, gay, and instruc. 
tive. He was rarely in a company in which 
he did not say the best thing that was uttered, 
His conversation was illustrated by well-turned 
anecdote, ornamented by sparkling classical 
allusions, and enriched by sensible and judi- 
cious remarks. His temper was most agreeable, 
and his whole maniere d'etre distinguished by 
@ pervading bonhomme and kindliness ot 
nature, He was benevolent, friendly, and im-| 
pulsive ; prompt to de a good turn—* to spread 
friendships and to cover heats.’ He was fond of 


a 


subjects—opinions which, it ap- 
he would have been wiser not to 
more prudent not to have 








| keeps so steadily in motion the complicated 











children, addicted to pets, and kind to servants. 


Throughout his whole behavior there was a| has sent forth, in all ages of the world, so far 
and directness, always | 


winning simplicity 
agreeable, but, in one of his age, learning, and 
abilities, peculiarly captivating. 


any individval.—[{Columbia Telescope.} 





{From the Baltimore Chronicle. ] 
THE POET COWPER. 


To the Editors of the Chronicle. 
An editorial in your paper of Monday mor- 


ning, under the title ‘awnings,’ contains the) owy right arm nerved and his might redoubled 


following part ofa sentence—‘the wish of the 
misanthropic poet.’ 
‘Oh! for a boundless contiguity of shade.’ 

The phrase ‘ misanthropic poet’ is the part 
of the extract on which | offera few remarks. 

Cowper, the ‘misanthropic poet’? to whom 
allusion is made, is justly a favorite with the 
literary and religious public—and they will 
not consent to have misanthropy considered as a 


the Task. 


shall be known. 


pathies of the great family of man. 
in his tub, might have given to the world a 
great work on abstract science ; but he could 
never have lamented, in the delightful strains 
of Cowper, over the misery and oppression un 
der which man is made to mourn; or have ex- 
patiated with him, on the beautiful sky, and the 
green landscape, and the wide ocean; and 
while he looked through nature up to nature’s 
God, have had his heart filled with love for 


every thing that lives, and moves, and has a) 


being. 
That such was the character of Cowper, is 


Ile resided | 
amongst us for the last twenty years, and we | nished the world with its Oberlins, its Howards 
doubt whether he has ever been known to ma@)} and _ its 
ifest a feeling of personal unkindness towards | 
| its mighty power it draws out all the tender- 
| est sympathies, the noblest impulses ; and the 
| fondest hopes of man—There he first learns to 
' love—There he first learns to pray. 
} the cradle of his affections—the nursery of his 


| the jeers and persecution of his fellowmen—do 





abundantly manifest from his poems, his corres- 
pondence and his friendships. 


them, that I do not know an author, in the 


whole range of English literature, to whom I | 


would not as soon have ascribed misanthropy 
as to Cowper. 
ness of this opinion, I will quote a few lines, 
which are connected with the quotation in 
your article, They are the first lines of the 
second book of the Task, 

‘O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumours of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war 

Might never reach me more! my ear is pained, 

My soul is sick with ev’ry day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is 

filled. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed, as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire.’ 

It would be useless to comment on this quota- 
tion. It is as remote from misanthropy as pole 
from pole, It is the very quintessence of benevo- 
lence. And scarcely a page of his works can 
be read which is" not replete with manifesta- 
tions of the same god-like virtue. 

Look at his Christian character. Was it 
not most beautiful? Too often dimmed, | 
admit, by interposing clouds—but afterwards 
shiring with more lustre on account of the 
temporary obscuration, The character of the 
sun is not altered, because for a day or a week 
he is covered from our view, The devotional 
poetry of Cowper is the admiration of Chris- 
tians of all denominations. And is it possible 
that he, whose heart was filled with such love 
for the great Creator, should have been a mis- 
anthrope—a hater of his fellow? Religion 
and misanthropy are perfect incompatibles. 
Show me a man, says Lactantius, in whose 
heart the fury of the tigeris found, and by a 
few words of this book of God I will make him 
gentle as the lamb. Such is the invariable 
effect of Christianity in al ages, and on all men 
who feel its power, 

Look at his friendships. No man had ever 
more attached friends, They cherished him 
most kindly through life: and he remained an 
inmate of the Unwin family for more than 
thirty years: until parted by death. Doesthat 
look like misanthropy? The great defect in 
the character of Cowper was melancholy—nct 
misanthropy. I will not stop to inquire, medi. 
cally, into the cause of that melancholy, It 
has been a subject for much discussion, with 

the biographers of this great poet. Medical 
men understand how intimately the health of 
the mind is:connected with that of the body :— 
how a slight defect in physical organization 
may entail acute and protracted mental disease, 


Some years | 
bave passed since | was conversant with his! around the bed of Janguishing, smoothing the 
works—yet such is the general impression left| pillow with its sympathies and prayers! 

on my mind from my former acquaintance with | 


And as a prosf of the correct-| in riotous living, and become heart-sick of 





The six last years of Cowper’s life were pas- 
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<i. mer rove > peiremabineners 
sed in pitiable suffering. The sun of this ) 
great Christian poet descended in darkness. 
But the light is not extinguished. The glorious 
orb of day may be obscured by clouds, as he 
plunges in the western watcrs—but he will 
arise and shine on other lands in other realms. 
I could not refrain from this defence of Cow- 
per, against the charge of misanthropy. Some 
of his poetry is associated with periods of my 
life, the memory of which time can never 
efface: periods of tranquil and retired enjoy- 
ment. His poems will be the delight of the 
Christian scholar, for ages yet to come. You 
may examine his works—and will not find 


one immoral, one corrupted thought ; : 
« One line which, dying, he would wish to blot. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HOME. 

Among the many blessings which a benefi- 
cent Providence has bestowed upon man, that of 
Home is not the most inconsiderable,—But it is 
one which in this age of ceaseless bustle and 
excitement is too often apt to be overlooked— 
one which, from its very familiarity, like most 
of the other gifts of Heaven, seems rather to 
harden than hallow the heart. Men too little 
like to live out and away from the gazing crowd 
~—They prefer rather the hosannas of the 
multitude ; and to regard the ways of Fashion 
as the only ways of pleasantness and peace.— 
Yet to a calm observer it must be evident that 
the greater partif not the only happiovess of 
the world is to be found in the enjoyment of 
Home. Certain it 1s that if that fountain is 
not there, its purifying streams cannot else- 
where be found. What indeed is it but the 
influence of Home—the Christian home—that 


machinery of Society, making its wheels move 
on with such constancy and order? What but 
these hassent forth such glorious advocates in 
the cause of Freedom and Humanity !—that 


away from their hallowed homes,'to most distant 
climes, soch self denying followers of the 
Prince of Peace? These it is that have fur- 


Home may well be 


With 


Washingtons. 
styled the moving magnet of the soul. 


There is 


piety. And when in maturer years he goes 
forth thence into conflict in the world, he feels his 


for the battle, He feels thatit is in the cause 
of God, and under the all seeing eye of Heaven, 


that he is contending—and is he assailed by 


the waves of sore affliction beat around his path 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
Some remarks were made in a previous num- 
ber of the Register on the causes of the deep in- 
terest which is felt in the cross, Besides the 
direct interest which the cross excited in the 
minds of men, there are other influences flowing 
out from it which are well worth observing. 
One of the great lessons which the cross 
teaches us is the utter inability of physical suf- 
fering, however intense, to triumph over the 
soul. Jesus was called to pass a life of great 
toil and to die a death of the most intense pain, 
and yet from the very cross itself his voice is 
heard, in the tones of love and calmness, which 
show that the spirit triumphed over the body. 
The prayer for the forgiveness of his enemies, 
the consoling assurance of happiness to the 
malefactor the tender words to his mother, 
show us that all the agonies of the cross could 
not fasten the attention of Jesus upon himself. 
The cross shows us too the purifying and 
elevating effect of suffering, for never does 
Jesus seem so exalted as in his dying moments. 
In the early part of his ministry, he came frow 
the temptation with more than human greatness, 
and in his holy triumph begins that course of 
benevolence which gladdened so many hearts. 
When he goes towards Jerusalem on his last 
journey, his purpose of self-sacrifice throws an 
awful sublimity around him, but on the cross in 
the midst of his agony he seems to have reach- 
e@'the highest point in his heavenly career, 
Then his spirit, having asserted its entire su- 
premacy over the body, reposed in quiet tri- 
umph ready for its flight above, 

The true effect of suffering is to purify the 
mind. The sorrows and afflictions of lite all 
are calculated to elevate and ennoble the soul. 
But the sufferings of Jesus have a power which 
was not confined to his own soul. We go to 
the cross and witness his dreadful sufferings till 
our deepest sympathy is moved, and by the 
power of this sympathy we seem to partake of 
his suffering, and sharing the suffering, we 
share its purifying influence also. We feel that 
Jesus’ soul needed not all that trial, and we 
can therefore take to our own souls the purifi- 
cation which is needed by them. 

The cross of Christ assists us also in solving 
the great problem of suffering. ‘ Why is suf- 
fering permitted by a merciful Father?’ If this 
question is ever pertinent, it certainly is when 
asked concerning Jesus. Covld an infinitely 
kind Being permit the pure Jesus to undergo 
pain and suffering? Let us goto Jesus him- 
self for an answer. Did he ever in the midst 
of his sufferings doubt the compassivn and love 
of his Father? He sav alwaysin all his trials 
the hand of love, and if he, the sufferer, saw 
only Divine love, shall others deny that love ? 
It is an interesting fact that those persons, who 
are the most pure, are least disposed to murmur 
at the dispensations of Providence. The nearer 





—the thought of his Christian Home, like a 
still small voice comes ever up to whisper 
peace. There is his inviolable Sanctuary.— 


| And though abandoned, it may be, by the selfish 
part of the character of the immortal author of} sons of the world, there, blessed be God, he 
Had such been his character, the | 
world would never have possessed those works | arins. 
which will live as long as the English language | 
' ennobling is the thought of Home, when it 

I do not say a misanthrope cannot possess | comes to the heart far removed from its hallowed 
high intellectual endowments,—but his efforts; scenes, and to which perhaps it has bid adieu 
will be those of intellect, without the moral | forever, when abroad upon the lovely ocean, or 
emotions which address themselves to the sym- | the distant shore—What magic is there then 
Diogenes | even in its very name! 


knows he shall ever be received with open 


Again how beautiful how comforting, and 


What endearing asso- 
ciationsdo then cluster around us!—What 
giadsome faces, and what lovely forms come 
at that happy bid!—They seem to gather 
themeelves around like so many ministering 
Spirits,to scatter their sanctifying influences, 
and sooth andtranquilize the care worn, 6or- 
row stricken soul. A Mother's voice! Who, 
among the lonely wanderers of earth, that has 
never given ear to this, when all other voices 
have long been hushed in silence, when it seemed 
to come wafted upon every whispering breeze, 
and, like a voice from the Dead, to speak in 
tones of celestial tenderness! Who has not 
felt its presence as of some Guardian Angel, 


Again, are there not some to whom their 
Home has beenin truth a City of Refuge—- 
where, after they had long strayed from their 
Father’s house, and wasted their substance 


the world’s deluding vanities—-they felt, that 
as penitent individuals, they could return again 
and be welcomed in the embrace of those who 
dream not even of its impurities, in the arms 
of a sister’s innocence, or a mother’s love— 
There if anywhere upon earth, must the heart 
be melted into a godly penitence ; for not only 
does that home admit the penitent into the 
presence of the nearest and dearest and purest 
of friends, but around that hallowed shrine per- 
chance there lingers the memory of dear and 
lovely ones who have departed thence to a 
purer world, and noware hovering around as 
if re'uctant to quit their dearest spot on earth, 
ané desirous still to continue their ho!y minis- 
trations! 
If then Home is thus important in its influ- 
ence if itis thus as it were carved and en- 
graved into the very heart of man, what a new 
and ceaseless cause of gratitude has he to the 
great Giver of all good! what a high and re- 
sponsible trust devolves upon him as the 
inmate of some blessed home! Our homes, 
be the solemn troth impressed upon ail, may 
be the abodes of fallen spirits; or they may 
become the rich paradise of Heaven —There 
may be sown the seeds of Life, or of Death— 
Thence may issue streams either to gladden er 
pqllute the church and City of God.—Oh what 
then should be their character? They should 
be the types and pledges of our homes in 
Ifeaven—homes of eternal purity and love-— 
They should be sanctified by prayer. There 
should the sons and daughters of God gather 
to bear up his holy ark above the temptations 
and impurities of the world.—Within that 
Temple of his presence let them daily gather 
to present their sacrifices of penitence and praise 
-—The various members of a household should 
ever live, regarding one another ae compan- 
ions of the life to come—They should take 
each other by the hand, and do all that in 
them lies to speed them on their journey there, 
emulating them in every good word and work, 
and thus forever strengthening the great Chain 
of Love that binds Heaven and Earth together, 
— Above all, let the spirit of the blessed Jesus 
reign in every heart. Let each household be 
one which he is the great Shepherd—and upon 
which the dews of Heaven fall ever fresh that 
then whew the silver cord of life is loosed, and 
the golden bowl is broken, God’s holy angels 
shall welcome us each and all to a purer, bright- 
or, even an eternal home in Heaven! 











they approach in character the Being of infinite 
purity and love, the more easily can they per- 
| ceive his love in all things, while the worldly, 
the selfish, and the sensual are ever inclined to 
look upon the Deity as a hard master. 

I have known one of the noblest of earth’s 
beings called in early life to endure the pains 
of severe sickness, and she remained cheerful 
and happy with an ever-increasing trust in her 
Heavenly Father, In her severest sufferings 
she could only see the hand of a Father. 

How unlike her are many who, engrossed in 
selfishness and sin, live on without regard for 
the Deity, and who never think of him ti!l re- 
minded of Him by trial, and then only to re- 
gard Him as a cruel master. If it is true that 
the gentlest and kindest beings arethe most 
ready to see a Father’s love even in tréals, while 
those most destitute of love see only cruelty, 
we have reason to hope that though there may 
be mystery hanging over the ways of Divine 
Providence, hereafter the clouds will graduaily 
be withdrawn from purified eyes, till at last we 
may see the Divinest love shining out from 
the saddest sufferings. H. H. J. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Every one admits, that some religious faith 
is essential to the Christian character; and 
that it is highly important to the spiritual life, 
to learn and embrace the great truths of the 
gospel. But knowledge and faith are not all 
which is required to form a godly and virtuous 
character; though necessary as a foundation 
for it. It is the spirit of the gospel, and of Je- 
sus, its inspired teacher, which is most impor- 
tant—indispensab!e. 

This perhaps, is often overlooked : and there- 
fore we find in many professing Christians but 
little of the power of the gospel. Many rest 
in the observance of forms and ceremonies ; 
many are satisfied with a mere historical faith ; 
or an assent of the understanding to the truth 
of the Christian revelation. I would not inti- 
mate thatthisrational faith is vain or unimportant. 
I would not dissuade from an observance of 
rites and forms, because they are not the whole 
of religion, nor the most material part of it. 
They are means of religion and piety. The 
author of our being has imposed them by his 
seryants and prophets. Jesus, our master, sim- 
ple and spiritual and unimposing as his religion 
is, has told us not to neglect or disregard these, 
while we seek for real piety and moral goodness 
and spirituality of mind, as the great end of all 
means and ceremonies. 

It is this end, then, that I would admonish 
my fellow believers to keep constantly in view. 
I would urge them to regard and seek for the 
substance, and not be satisfied with the shadow, 
and the lifeless form. This even the ancient 
Jewish prophets asserted and urged. This did 
Christ and his Apostles insist on with still great- 
eremphasis. The letter is weak and often vain ; 
but the spirit is life. And if the law of the 
spirit of life, which is by the Gospel of Jesus, 
reigm in us and over us, then shall we be free 
from the power of sin and lust. 

Let us listen to the language of Jesus— If 
any man will do the will of God, he shall know 
of the doctrine. I know that his commandment 
is life everlasting—spiritual life—He who sent 
me is with me; the Father hath not left me 
alone—for [ always_do those things which 
please him—He who hath my commands and 
keepeth them, he it is who loveth me, and he 
who loveth me shall de loved of my father; and 
I will love him, and manifest myself to him— 
If a man love me he will keep my words ; and 
my Father will love him; and we will come un- 
to him and make our abode with him.’ 

Here we see what is true religion—what it 
is to be a Christian. It consists not so much 
in faith and knowledge, or in the observance 
of forms, and rites, as in an obedient spirit and 
will; in a hearty desire to please God, to obey 
the commands of Christ, to conform our affec- 
tions snd dispositions to the divine will: to be 
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conduct, We shall fail of the end and design 
of the gospel, if destitute of these “attributes, 
and these traits of character. 

It may be well, sometimes to recollect the 
foundation and evidences of our faith—to study 
the word and works of God, to gain further 
knowledge of the ways of providence and of the 
divine purposes, But the chief object with 
the good man will be to advance in a holy tem- 
per of mind, in the new and divine life revealed 
in the gospel, and which it is intended to ac- 
complish in us. Leaving therefore, or dwelling 
less on the rudiments of Christianity, we should 
go on to perfection ; not laying again the foun- 
dation in repentance from vain works, or 1B 
mere faith, or in the doctrine of baptism— 
These are for new converts, or for babes in 
Christ. For God has given us a spirit of peace, 
of love, and of a sound mind, B. 











THE GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. 
{From Tholuck’s Sermons.] 


We have only spoken of the thunder and the 
lightning, which might have come forth from the 
Messiah’s preaching ; but he also had the same 
power over the thunder and the lightning in his 
miraculous jnterpositions. He who can lay his 
hand on the blind, and they see,can also nod, 
and those who see shall be made blind. He 
who can say to the leper, * be clean,’ can cover 
the clean with a leprosy. He who can say to 
the dead,‘ stand up,’ can place the living in 
the slumber of death by his bare will, The 
storin which is stilled in obedience to his nod, 
must also obey him when he calls it up from 
the abyss, to destroy his adversaries, You owe 
it to this aspect of the works and conduct of 
Christ, that when his miraculous power is 
spoken of, you think merely of a miraculous 
power which blesses. There is, however, a 
miraculous power of which the Scripture speaks, 
which instead of blessing, punishes, It is in 
the Old Testament that we discover, pre-emi- 
nently,a manifestation of this power. There 
is aninstance of it in the speech of Moses 
against Korah’s company. ‘When he had utter- 
ed these words,’ it is said, ‘the earth beneath 
them was rent asunder, and it opened its mouth 
and swallowed them up; and they went down 
alive into the pit, they and every thing which 
they pdssessed ; aud the earth covered them 
up.’ In the same way also does Peter, in the 
New Testament, say to Ananias,—‘ Thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God; and when 
Ananias heard these words, he fell down and 
gave up the ghost; and great fear came upon 
all who heard this.’ Lo, in this manner might 
our Savior have gone through the world, with 
his hand uplifted, conjuring the storm from the 
abyss or the thunder from heaven against every 
transgressor, an avenger of every crime. Yet 
the Son of man it is said, did not come to judge 
the world, but to save it. The Lord is not in 
the storm and tempest, but in the soft gentle 
sound. All his miracles, his miracles of deliv- 
erance and of kindness, are designed to teach 
us the spiritual significancy of his appearance 
on the earth, Yea with perfect faithfulness 
docs the evangelist, when he describes a heal- 
ing of the sick by Jesus, apply to him the 
words of the prophet,—* He bore our sickness.’ 
For wag it not an endurance of our sickness; 
did he not in truth take it and bear it in his 
feeling heart, when he lived from morning un- 
} til evening surrounded with the infirm and the 
miserable, whom he relieved ? 

As was his entrance into the world, so was 
his departure from it, The same instruction, 
that was proclaimed by his advent, and by his 
life, was also proclaimed by his ascension. How 
might he have departed? If the Lord of giory 
whom they had nailed to the cross, but who 
could not be held by death, had, when risen 
from the grave and glorified by heaven, gone 
to the place of his agonies, to the mount of Ol- 
ives, and there waved his banner of victory 
before all the world; he had only to give one 
nod, and the city which had cried out against 
him,—* Away with Jesus, release onto us 
Barabbas,’ would have sunk into the deep like 
Sodom and Gomorrah; and the people who had 
cried,—*‘ His blood come upon us and upon our 
children,’ must have shrieked out,—‘ Ye moun- 
tains cover us, and ye hills fall upon us.’ Yet 
here also the Lord was not in the storm and the 
tempest, but in the soft sound. Early in the 
morning did he once more assemble his own in 
Jerusalem; darkness still brooded over the 
streets of the city ; he then walked, in the still- 
ness of the morning twilight, with the eleven 
to the mountain, which had witnessed his bloody 
sweat on the night of his sorrows. The ear- 
liest rays of the opening day shone ihrough the 
clouds ; and then, says the history, he lifted up 
his hands, and blessed his chosen ones, and a 
cloud took him up from the earth. Amid the 
shades of night he came; in the redness of the 
morning’s dawn he went away. Ever, ever shalt 
thou stand before our souls, taou glorified Sa- 
vior, in the same attitude in which thou didst 
leave the world, with thy hands extended over 
thy chosen te bless them! Yes, the Lord is 
not in the tempest, but in the soft, mild sound ! 
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TRACT 141. UNITARIANISM VINDICAT- 
ED AGAINST THE CHARGE OF SCEPTI- 
CAL TENDENCIES. By James Walker. 


This tract is written with the author’s usual 
ability. It appears to us conclusive—unanswer- 
able. And it probably never will be answered. 
Vague conjectures and fearful surmises effect 
some purposes much better than clear state- 
ments and definite ideas, Sun-light is fatal 
to many august and portentous things. Many 
objects owe all their impressiveness to being 
seen through mists. They loom up finely in 
the shadows of evening. But alas! the sun, 
as he pours his beams over the eastern hills, 
discovers them in all their littleness,—noth- 
ingness. So certain, general, intangible im- 
pressions, and suspicions in regard to a sect or 
system, are far more effective to prevent a candid 
examination, to enfeeble and depress its ener- 
gies and efforts than precise statements would 
prove, This is the case with all the charges 
against Unitarianism, They are as loose, vague 
and indefinite as possible—mere creatures of 
imagination, denizens of the air. Those, who 
make and repeat them, appear to have no de- 
sire to reduce them to precise forms, They 
know, the moment this is done, these baseless 
charges lose their force. Their vagueness is 
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calmly, their fearfulness departs, It is better 
tolet them remain diffused through infinite 
space,a voice from beneath the ground, an 
echo through sleepy hollows—a warning from 
the clouds, a formless, shadowy, mental bug- 
bear, to frighten away the timid, nervous and 
superstitious, The author of this tract isa 
most unsparing foe to all such generalities. 
He appears to have no respect for them. He 
destroys them root and branch. The one here 
discussed can never again breathe, with any 
honesty, the breath of life, or revisit. the glimp- 
ses of the moon, Common justice demands it 
should be read by all, who have helped to spread 
and give it strength. If it does not convince 
them, the fault is in themselves, not in the argu- 
ment. They probably would not be convinced, 
though one rose from the dead, They must be 
affected by motives other than those that spring 
from the love of truth. We have no doubt, 
however, many have honestly entertained this 
snspicion in regard to our faith and proceed- 


ings, It might have been anticipated, It is 
natural it should be so. It has ever been the 
same. Those, who have rejected some of the 


ideas that prevailed about them and were deem- 
ed important, have ever been suspected of scep- 
tical tendencies. The first Christians were ac- 
cused of infidelity and atheism. It is the 
charge that has been vehemently urged, by 
Catholics, against protestantism. We doubt if 
a single dissenting sect has risen, in the histo- 
ry of the church, that has not remained for a 
time under this cloud, As soon as a favorite 
prejudice is cast out from its authoritative seat, 
the cry of scepticism is raised. Profane hands 
are on the consecrated ark. The veil of the 
temple is rent. The awful mysteries are ex- 
posed. Sound the alarm. Make a fierce as- 
sault on the impious doubters, They are 
opening the flood gates of infidelity. Every 
thing holy and divine wil) soon be washed 
away. He, who believes or professes to be- 
lieve five essential points, will suspect him, 
‘who believes but four, of sceptical tendencies. 
And he will do what he can to spread the sus- 
picion. He probably, to some extent, will suc- 
ceed. It ought not to surprise us. It is the 
penalty, we must pay, for daring to free our 
words from antiquated error. We suffer in a 
glorious company. 

Those too who embrace strange, incompre- 
hensible doctrines, will think they have a lar- 
ger and stronger faith than those, who hold only 
a few, simple ideas. They measure the 
strength and greatness of their faith by the 
number and mystical magnitude and incoinpre- 
hensibleness of the propositions and objects, 
to which it relates. He that can eat all things 
must have a more vigorous stomach than he 
that lives on simple diet. This notion is utter- 
ly false. The simpler, in all intellectual mat- 
ters, the stronger—the more reasonable, the 
more profound—the more precise, the more 
penetrating—the more concentrated, the more 
powerlul. It is the magic energy of simple 
ideas that moulds ~and moves and governs the 
world. It is only those men, who are seized 
strongly by one or a very few clear conceptions, 
that effect great things, that are felt through 
the depths of society and succeeding generations. 
All great, moral revolutions have been effected | 
by truth in its most naked simplicity. While 
Christianity, consisted of a few plain facts and | 
clear ideas, it worked mightily. .Nothing could 
resist its progress. Spiritual wickedness trem- 
bled in its highest places. The Son of man 
went forward in power and glory. But no soon- 
er did it become mixed up with false philosophy, 
vague, lofty speculation than its power departed. 
Its divinity took flight. Its armor became blunt- 
ed and pointless. It seemed paralyzed. And 
so it has remained, with occasional flashes of its 
original brightness and power, ever since—a 
fettered and baffled angel inthe earth. In pro- 
portion as it regains its native simplicity, it re- 
gains its energy to bless, sanctify and redeem. 
It rises in its dignity and might, radiant with 
the glowing marks of its divine origin, With 
one foot on the ocean, the other on the land, 
she pours her rich influences and blessings on 
all people. One hand she extends in tender, 
glad fellowship, to her feeble, fainting children 
below—with the other she rolls back the fear- 
ful cleuds and shows them serene mansions in 
the skies. Love, jey and peace flow from her 
every feature, from all her robes. Wherever 
she takes up her abode, the flowers of Paradise 
rebloom, and its bright, gentle streams flow and 
murmur all around. This is the work we are 
toiling to do—to restore Christianity to its 
clearness, plainness and simplicity. We are 
eonfident, inasmuch as we make it more intelli- 
gible and reasonable, we shall render faith in 
it more hearty, firm and efficient. 

(T'o be continued.) 


INSTALLATION. 
The installation of Rev. J. P. B. Storer (re- 
cently of Walpole) as Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society of Syracuse, N. Y., 
took place on Thursday, June 20. The servi- 
ces on the occasion were introduced with pray- 
erand selections from the Scriptures by Rev. 
Mr Angier, of Milton; the sermon was preach- 
ed by Rev. O. Dewey, of New York, from 1 
Cor. ii. 2, «I determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucifi- 
ed, The prayer of consecration was offered 
by Rev. A. Bigelow of Taunton ; the charge 
by Rev. Dr Parkman, of Boston; the right 
hand of fellowship with the address to the peo- 
ple, by Rev. E. B, Hall, of Providence ; and 
the concluding prayer by Rev. Mr Ritchie of 
Needham. 
The council was composed of several cler- 
gymen and delegates from distant parts of the 
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country, and from the neighboring church in 
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Trenton, N. Y. A very attentive assem ly 
gave evidence of the deep interest they feliin 
the services and the occasion. 

~The following Hymn by the Rev. Mr 
Pierpont of this city, was sung partly in silo, 
and partly by the full choir, in a roanner tery 
happily corresponding with the beautiful ilea 
and expression of the poet. 








Minister, solo. 
To thine altar, Holy One, 
Who dost now this temple fill, 
As a servant of thy Son, 
‘Lo I come to do thy will.’ 


People, full choir. 
Father, let thy servant’s prayer 
From thine altar rise to thee ! 
Make his holy health thy care ; 
Keep his spirit pure and free. 


Minister. 
To this people would I give 
What of strength and light is mine : 
But, Lord, that. their souls may live, 
Give them light and strength divine. 


People. 
Ever on our Pastor’s head 
Let thy holy spicit fall : 
Send thy blessing with the bread 
That he breaketh for us all. 


Minister. 
When my hands that bread shall break 
In thy sight may they be clean! 
When my lips for thee shall speak, 
Let their truth by thee be seen! 


People. 
And, when truth, from lips sincere, 
To our listening ears shall come ; 
May it meet a welcome here ! 
Give it in our hearts a home ! 


Minister. 
When my hands no more are spread, 
For this people towards thy throne ; 
Place a worthier in my stead! 
Father, leave them not alone ! 


People. 
Father, in that solemn hour, 
When its spirit leaves its clay, 
Take him, by the Gospel’s power, 
To his rest in endless day, 

We deem it a subject of just congratulation 
to the friends of Liberal Christianity, that 4 
religious society under so favorable auspices 
has been gathered at Syracuse. In that fair 
portion of our land, that flourishing district also 
of the “ Empire State,” where towns and yijl- 
lages spring up as by enchantment, and what 
was but a few years since a wilderness has be. 
come already the fruitful field or the populous 
city ;—amidst too a community, enterprising, 
intelligent, but exposed to the worldliness, and 
Juxury, and “ hastening to be rich,” which are 
but the natural fruits of sudden prosperity, it is 
of peculiar moment, that religion, pure and un- 
defiled, pure in its doctrines and holy in its 
restraints, should be understood and embraced. 
Unitarian Christianity, commending itself as it 
does, to the reason and conscience of men, is 
especially adapted to meet such spiritual wants, 
and to make wise to salvation, It has power, 
also,-—and may it there be felt—through its 
simplicity and spirituality, to rescue from the 
withering influences of scepticism on the ont 
hand, and of a degrading superstition or intol- 
erance, on the other. We rejoice that its 
voice is to be heard in Syracuse. We con- 
gratulate our friends there on the success 
which has thus far attended their good efforts, 
and on their prospects, which are bright. Our 
hope is, that the ministry of their Pastor may 
be long, for experience has shown that it will 
be faithful. And that in the light of his in- 
structions and life, they may have reason with 
the Christians of an ancient church, to bless 
God, that when they received the word from 
his lips, they received it not as the word of 
men, but as theeword of God, effectually work- 
ing in them that believe. 





For the Kegister und Observer. 


MR HUNTINGTON’S LETTERS, 
( Continned.) 

Guilford, Wednesday evening. A ride of 
38 miles to-day, under a very warm sun, too,— 
has brought me to this town. I shou!d rather 
say, house; for there is but one that is inhab- 
ited in the place. There are a great many of 
these nominal towns along both the Illinois and 
Mississippi rivers, It is situated above high- 
water mark, (which cannot be said of ali these 
so-called towns) and has a good landing place 
for steamboats, Jt has moreover a ferry ; and 
this is about all that can be said of Guilford. 
I shall cross the Illinois at this ferry, to-morrow 
morning ; and take the directest route for Al- 
ton. I have traversed some portions of the 
valley to-day, of surpassing beauty. At one 
point in particular, there was a fine stretch of 
dry prairie immediately on my right, sparkling-' 
with bowers of every hue,—with water beyond; 
—the prairie diversified with a few small 
groves—a tier of lofty bluffs on my left. 
Here, 1 counted upwards of «ne hundred head 
of cattle in one herd, making their way out of 
a point of woods towards the green meadows. 
The western horizon was bounded by the bluffs 
beyond the Mississippi, which presented a 
waving outline, of a height almost mountain- 
ous, Along a smal! part of the way, my road 
was upon the very bank of the father of waters 
himself; for the most part, it lay within two or 
three miles; and I could easily hear the asth- 
matic breathing of a steamboat that passed me 
about noon. At Gilead, the ‘seat of justice’ in 
this county of Calhoun, I bade adieu to the | 
bank of the Mississippi, ascended the bluff of a 
truly mountainous elevation, and crossed the 
ridgy isthmus which separates this river from | 
the Illinois—here, only four miles over, The | 
road runs all the way on the top of a ridge. | 
The isthmus widens as you proceed in a south- | 
erly direction, so as to form a peninsula of very 
considerable breadth, and about twenty miles in 
length; in the southern part of which I am told 
there is a good farming district. Having gain- 
ed the summit of the bluff, I had a fine view of 
the Mississippi and its meanderings jn a south- | 
western direction, to the distance of several 
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sa 
company since [ left Hillsboro’. Now and then 
I meet or overtake a party of movers, with their 
cattle and household stuff, or some person on 
horseback in pursuit of land. 

Alton, Friday morning, Moy 10. My yes- 
tesday’s ride afforded rather an unpleasant 
variety to my hitherto quiet, safe and rather 
monotonous jogging. Crossing the [linois 
about half past eight, I was directed to take an 
eastern course, and traverse the Illinois bottom 
through a pathless swamp, which was said to be 
then so dry asto be passable. I confess I felt 
some unwillingness to attempt this passage, 
though it was highly recommended by at last 
three individuals as a route that would save 
me several miles; for, the result of my expe- 
rience in travelling is, that there is commonly 
more Jost than gained, in time if not also in 
distance, by what are called shorf cuts—at 
least, where they are not already known to the 
traveller. However, as I had the whole day | 
before me, and only thirty-five miles to go in 
order to reach this, my intended stopping place, 
I concluged, for once, to deviate from the 
plainer track, which, to say the truth, had very 
little to recommend it. A faint cart-path, upon 
which [ at first departed from the river, soon 
wholly disappeared; and the morning being 
cloudy, J] had not the guidance of the sun to go 
by. Having rode perhaps two miles through a 
thinly wooded swamp, not then however very 
wet or muddy, and thickly matied with green 
grass, so high as to oblige me to raise my feet 
from the stirrups to prevent their being drench- | 
ed with dew, my way scemed to be hedged in 
by a thicket of scrub-oaks and under-brush, ap- 
parently almost impenetrable to man and horse. 
I took to the right and went some distance in 
that direction , till despairing of going round, | 
selected the least tangled point I could find, 
and with much difficulty and some danger to 
my horse, (on account of the snags and deep 
holes marked by the tall grass) finally succeed- 
ed in penetrating it. An open area of many 
acres now lay before me, which proved to be all 
a treacherous quag-mire, I soon found it to 
be covered with water, though then concealed 
bv the flags. My horse sank deeper and deep- 
er al every step, and soon became excessively 
fatigued by his exertions to go forward, At 
lengch, he could only get on at all, by the 
greatest efforts; as, at every plunge, his fore- 
feet went into the mud above his knees. Pres- 
ently, his footing gave way entirely, and he 
went in all over—-—or nearly so. I relieved him 
immediately of my saddle-bags; but with all 
his struggles he could not get out. I succeed- 
ed, however, in getting his head above water— 
soothed and encouraged him; and endeavored 
to keep him quiet till he could recover breath 
and strength. Happy was I to make my escape, 
after the lapse of an hour, from this stygian 
pool, with my horse alive ;--though his fatigue 
had quite unfitted him for travelling, and we 
were both completely drenched, and very hand- 
somely covered with mud and water. If I had 
had a companion, I should have had a great 
deal of amusement out of this incident ; but be- | 
ing alone, it was rather a poor joke. After | 
getting across the bottom, I wandered up and | 
down and across the bluffs and ridges till noon; 
when coming to a mill, I found that it was only 
eight or ten miles in a straight course to the 
point I had started frominthe morning, Ulere | 
I stopped and refresied myself and horse, more | 
heartily disgusted than eyer with shorl cuts. 

My ride in the afternoon Jay through a beau- 
tiful portion of the country; and [ reached the 
hospitable mansion of brother Arnold, in the 
dark of the evening. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Anxvuat Appress or THE MassacuvuseTrs 
Temperance Society. By Emory Wash- 
burn. 

It is appropriate, direct and able. The 
friends of temperance owe the author hearty 
thanks. It should be read by all, especially by 
the foes of the law of 1838. Mr Washburn 
from a deeply sincere and fervid conviction of 
its wisdom and justice, speaks as becomes a 
good citizen, a true repvblican and an honest 
patriot. But how those, who Iny claims to the 
character of either, can directly, or indirectly, 
excite opposition to, and throw contempt and 
scorn on the law, while it remains on the stat- 
ute book of the commonwealth, an expression 
of its sovereignty, it is not so easy to under- | 
stand. Itseemsclear to us that they are striking | 
at the root of our own freedom, peace and se- 
Let this spirit prevail and all law, all 
order is trampled down, spurned, Ifthe stat- 
ute be unjust, let it be repealed. But till then 
let it be reverenced, as a portion of God’s au- 
He who helps to bring leg- 


curity, 


thority on earth. 
islation into disrepect, in this country, inflicts 
the greatest possible injury on our dearest in- 
terest and highest welfare as a people. 

We have made the following extract from 


the address, 


It is not, however, mercly in the conscious- 
ness that Massachusetts has set her seal of 
reprobation upon the traffic, that temperance 
has cause to take courage in its efforts. She 
etands not alone in this moral revolation, The 
West, the teeming, the vigorous West, with her 
free and manly spirit of reform, has uttered her 
testimony in the cause which will, ere long, 
find a response in the recorded legislation of 
the older sections of the Union, till a moral in- 
fluence will at last be created that must be ir- 
resistible. : 

Individuals, it is true, may sometimes be 
found whe, from a spirit of bravado, will set at 
defiance laws, both human and divine. But 
few can do this beyond the excitement of an 
hour. They cannot stand up like men, even 
when violating humantlaws, Presumptions rise 
against them, and conscience will not keep 
quiet. The gains that are unsanctioned by 
law become ill-gotten treasures, and their 
very enjoyment brings with it a sting. 

An illustration of this may be found in those 
instances of a voluntary abandonment of the 
traffic in ardent spirit, which are daily coming 
to our knowledge. And examples like these 
ought not to be forgotten on an occasion like 
this, There has not been a more noble or 
honorable sacrifice made by the most devoted 
friend of temperance, than many of the former 
dealers in alcohol have made, They have 
abandoned a business, once honorable and lu- 
crative, and have sacrificed upon the altar of 
public good, both property and profit, and have 
furnished an example that every generous 
mind must regard with approbation and respect. 

It shows that high-minded men if they will 
but reflect, will not stoop to the open or secret 
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violation ofa public Jaw, for the mere gains of 
an unlawful business. 

And so obviously is there a tendency to con- 
sequences like this, that it has been gravely 
urged as an objection to a law prohibiting the 
sale of ardent spirit, that the business would 
nevertheless be pursued, and would pass out of 
respectable hands into the holes and dens, 
where the low and vile will herd together. 

If such would be the effect, the sooner it is 
driven to these retreats the better. The low- 
er it sinks the more easily is it controlled: 
‘The farther it is removed from decent life, the 
less is the danger of its scattering the seeds of 
corruption. In the depths of his own Hell Sa- 
tan was impotent to corrupt the innocent. It 
was in the honied tone of soft persuasion, in 
the broad light of day, and amidst the beauties 
of Paradise itself, that he stole upon the unsus- 
pecting innocence of the parents of our race, 

If the poisonous streams of intemperance 
must flow, let it be wide froin the marts of bus- 
iness, the abodes of comfort, and the pathways 
of the young. Compel every one whois yet 
pure, before he can reach temptation, to de- 
scend from the dignity of self-respect to a 
companionship with drunkards in their own 
haunts, and you will arrest his step ere he has 
passed that bourne from which so few return, 

In such a consummation as this, there would 
be hope too for the wretched and the seemingly 
lost, There is not a more grateful duty to the 
true friend of temperance, than the effort to 
snatch from the power of the destroyer the vic- 
tims of a degrading vice, To the drunkard 
even, there sometimes come hours of reflection 
and remorse, when the heart feels, and reason 
begins to revive. If temptation could then 
be removed, if the cup that steals away his 
senses covld be withheld till reason had resum- 
ed her contro! over his appetite and passions, 
a human being might be snatched from a drunk- 
ard’s grave, and a human soul be saved from a 
drunkard’s doom. 

I cannot forbear in this connexion, alluding 
again to the determined oppposition which has 
been threatened to the existing law in restraint 
of the sale of ardent spirit, both by individuals 
and by combinations of men. That there 
should be men weak, not tosay wicked enough, 
to enter into such conbinations, is not strange. 
But that legislators or jurors, or any class of 
men who yalue their character and influence in 
society, and who are capable of forming a judg- 
ment for themselves upon this, as well as other 
subjects, should be fuund willing to lend their in- 
fluence in favor of a systematic disregard of this 
or any other law, constitutionally enacted, is 
indeed most strange. Can such men ever re- 
flect upon the inevitable tendency of such 
principles ? Can they be willing to disregard 
or disobey alaw because, to their view, the 
enactment of it was inexpedient? Suppose 
this principle were carried out, where should 
we step ? Grant, for a moment, that a large 
number in the community regard this Jaw un-| 
wise or improper, can that be a good ground 
for putting it at defiance! And how much 





better is the argument in the mouths of such) 
men, that becauee a law will be violated, it | 


ought never to have been adopted? If the law | Thou earlier called to bliss and Heaven, most gentle 


regulating the sale of spirituous liquors is to | 
be violated at all, it is by the very men who in | 
their spirit of prophecy have foretold the vio- 
lation. And these, too, are among the loudest | 
advocates for ‘moral suasion.’ They could | 
listen to such ‘suasion,’ with a seeming con- 
viction that ‘temperance was a very good thing,’ 
and yet are shocked beyond measure if the 
same declaration is made by the people at 
large ; and are as ready to violate a law which 
enforces this principle, as they have ever been 
to resist the power of this so much lauded ‘ mor- 
al suasion.’ 

If it is right to reject this law because it is 


| In sweet communion with thy soul to share Heav- 





opposed to the opinions of a class in the com- | 
munity, why may not every law in our statute | 
book be alike disregarded ? There are those 

for instance, who affect to consider the laws of | 


marriage and the laws of property as creating | 


unequal and unjust monopolies, And suppose | 
these men should combine to resist these laws 
and should call to their aid the passions and | 
jenlousies of the low, and vile, and wicked, how | 
long would government or law be maintained ? | 
How long would even life itself be safe or 
worth possessing ? [t is said that there are 
men of charecter and wealth in the community 
who are willing to lend their influence in resis- 
ting the License law of 1838. They may not 
need the protection of that law tor their own 
security, but there are tens of thousands who 
without it are withont protection from the ruf- | 
fian passions of drunken madmen, And do} 
such men while reposing securely upon their 
couches of ease, ever think of the consequences 
of weakening the hold which the law has for its 
support, upon the confidence of the people ? 

If [could imagine that any such were pres- 
ent here, I would ask them in the spirit of 
earnest inquiry, where is your safety if this 
barrier is broken down? You know that while 
you are surrounded with all the luxuries that 
wealth can command, there are hundreds and 
thousands in the land who are compelled to 
toil for their daily bread. And where, inde- 
pendent of the Jaws of society, do you find the 
right to insist upon this inequality of condition 
in life? Suppose some selfish, idle miscreant, 
should artfully appeal to the envious passions, 
or the wants, and feelings of injustice that are 
so easily roused in the minds of some men 
against the more favored classes in the commu- 
nity, with what argument beyond the law and 
the preservation of society, could you meet the 
demand that your garnered wealth should be 
shared with them 9s the common heritage of 
man? And how could you demand of them 
that they should respect the law that protects 
your property, while you yourselves were in 
open violation of laws as constitutionally enact- 
ed and as solemnly sanctioned, as the very laws 
to which you appeal? JI pray you to look into 
the tenure by which you hold the fruits of your 
own industry, and see if your guaranty is not 
too precarious to be madly put at hazard. 





—— 


AN EXAMINATION OF PHRENOLOGY, in 
two lectures, By Thomas Sewall, M. D. Second 
edition—revised and enlarged, Published by D. 


S. King. 

As to the subject here discussed we have 
opinions pretty well fixed. But our investiga- 
tion of it has been so imperfect, that they are 
of little if any importance, In regard to this 
treatise we are very incompetent to determine 
whether its details are all correct—or whether 
the author has committed some mistakes, as he 
is vehemently accused of having done. Instead 
of any remarks of our own we will give the 





views of a man, who is usually listened to with 
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the attention due to long experience, superior 
gilts and vast acquirments, 


Wasuineron, 5. April, 1839. 
Dr. Tuomas Sewaur, Wahsington. 

Dear Sir:—I have read with great satisfac- 
tion your two Lectures upon the Science of 
Phrenology, which I have, never been able to 
prevail upon myself to think of as a serious 
speculation. J have classed it with alchymy, 
with judicial astrology, with augury,—and, as 
Cicero says, that he wonders how two Roman 
augurs could ever look each other in the face 
without laughin z, [ have felt something of the 
same surprise, that two learned phrenologists 
can meet without the like temptation. 

But as it has been said of Bishop Berkley’s 
anti-material system, thathe has demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of refutation, what no 
man in his senses can believe, so without your 
assistance, I should never have been able to 
encounter the system of thirty-three or thirty- 
five faculties of the immortal soul, all clus- 
tered on biind side of the head. I thank 
you for furnishing me with argument to meet 
the doctors, who pack up the five senses in the 
thirty-five parcels of the brain. I am glad that 
your lectures have been so successful, and hope 
they will be yet more soin recalling the sober 
sense of the material philosophers of our age, 
to the dignity of an imperishable mind. 

I remain, dear sir, very respectfully, your 
friend, ' J. Q. ADAMS. 


OBITUARY. 











(From the Taunton Whig.) 
In Rochester, N.Y. Mrs Abby F. Morse,daughter 
of the late Samuel Barnes of Watertown, Mass. 


* Lovely and pleasant were they in their lives, and 
in their deaths not divided.’"—Holy Writ. 


A young and cherished bride, she went her future 
Home to seek, 

While glowed the living tints of health upon her 
kindling cheek. 

The fount of love was in her heart, and in her eye 
its light ; 

Nor dark disease around her path, had cast its with- 
ering blight. 


The future to her vision seems one fair, and golden 
dream, 

And Hope, the Priestess at Life’s shrine, had shed 
her radiant beam, 

Breathed from the lip ef changeless truth, the prec- 
ious vow was given, 

Which bound in one, these mingling hearts, which 
death’s cold touch has riven. 


Now side by side,with one most dear her quiet ashes 
sleeps, 

While angel spirits round their rest, their gentle 
vigils Keep. 

‘ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in death divided 
not, 

Each rests upon her lowly couch, silent, but nor for- 


got. 


and most blessed, 

Thy memory in unfading lines, is on my heart im- 
pressed. 

E’en now, when on thy love I muse, I shed the fre- 
quent tear, 

Though years have passed, since last I saw thy liv- 
ing image here. 


My heart is sometimes weary, and I fain would flee 
away 


en’s ‘perlect day.’ 

Yet would | wait my appointed time, until my 
change shall come, 

And thou my angel guide mayst be, to lead my 
spirit home. 


Rest ye! sweet sister ! earth has not one joy to equal 
Heaven. 

The seal of Christian fellowship te each young heart 
was given. 

The kindred souls in life so dear, could not ‘ong 
parted be; 

They soared to swellin courts above, the anthem of 
the Free. 


Taunton. » i es 
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Practical Benevolence.—We lave not, for a long 
time, read anything which has afforded us so much 
pleasure and real gratification as the following para- 
graph from the Jast number of the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine. We rejoice that the time has come when a 
man can be found who does not believe that ‘ any 
thing is good enough for poor Jack,’ and has the will 
and the ability to prove that he does not think so.— 
Transcript. 

‘ The forecastle of the new ship Catherine of New 
York, Captain Besher, master, one of the Charles- 
ton line of packets, presents a model well worthy the 
attention of all. This ship is of 476 tons burthen, 
and is said to have cost $40,000. The forecastle is 
12 by 18, in the clear ; having a good table in the 
centre ; plenty of closet room, room for chests of the 
men under the lower berths ; is well lighted and 
all furnished in good style, and painted. Here then 
is a good room, where the sailors may sit and enjoy 
themselves during their watch below, where they 
may read with cotnfoit, or hold a prayer meeting, 
away from the din of business. When attention can 
thus be paid in al! our ships to the comfort and ac- 
commodation of the seamen, then we may hope - for 
success ia our attempts to instruct and reform them.’ 


Portland and Champlain Railroad.—We under- 
stand that the engineers of Maine are now on the 
route of a contemplated railroad from Portland to 
Lake Champlain, throvgh New Hampshire, north of 
Haverhill. Several petitions, we have noticed, have 
been presented to the Legislature of this State, for 
the incorporation of the road in New Hanipshire, and 
from the statements of those who have investigated 
the subject, we are satisfied that it is not only practi- 
cable but there is a strong probability of success. 
The Legislature of Maine, it will be recollected, at 
its late session appropriated the sum of four thousand 
dollars for defraying the expenses of the survey ; the 
city of Portland added one thousand, the residue is 
made up by private contributions. 

The fact may not perhaps be generally understood, 
that Portland is the nearest seaport to the northern 
sections of New Hampshire and Vermont and that 
the trade from those sections has for along time been 
with Portland, to which place there is a good winter 
road. Most of the heavy and bulky articles consum- 
ed in that extensive region, have been supplied by 


Portland—West India goods especially, to the } 


amount almost of the entire consumption. This fact, 
together with the knowledge that the Concord Rail- 
road would have a tendency to divert this trade from 
Portland and carry the same to Boston,is unquestiona- 
bly the great inducement to the present enter- 
rise. 

it should be known to the merchants of Boston, 
that a very large proportion of the trade and travel 
north of Concord, in New Hampshire and Vermont, 
is carried either east to Portland, er west to the con- 
veyances connecting with North Boston, if the facil- 
ities were equal, for transportation. It should also 
be known that a road in contemplation through the 
valley of the Connecticut, must have the effect to 
divert full half of the trade which now goes to Boston 
to New York, and the Portland and Champlain road 
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will still turn another very large portion of the trade 
from Boston. We are of the opinion that the Con- 
cord Railroad, and the extension, is of far greater 
importance to the trade at Boston, then the great 
western road which has cost five times as much, In 
fact, the reports of the Worcester Railroad Company, 
show that the travel from Concord to Boston, by the 
present conveyances, exceeds by one half at least the 
travel on that road, and the transportation exceeds 
ten times the amout of that over the Worcester road. 

The friends of the Concord enterprise out of the 
State have appeared disposed to delay its eomple'ion, 
from an apprehension that its advantages could be 
controlled after other routes, where they feared the 
effects of competition, should have been secured ; 
but we apprehend this is altogether a mistaken notion 
—that more is lost by delay than can possibly be 
gained by giving other routes a preference in point 
of time.—WV. H. Statesman. 


There are not to be found, in the Commonwealth, 
more striking illustrations of the beneficial effect of 
the exclusion of ardent spirits from a town, than are 
afforded by our neighbors of Beverly and Danvers. 
In Beverly we believe it is literally true that ardent 
spirits cannot be bought, in any quantity, in any part 
of the town. There are a few miserable individuals 
still left, belonging to the old schoot of drunkards, 
who replenish their jugs in Salem, and are thus ena- 
bled to bring wretchedness and wo upon all connect- 
ed with them, But what is called * temperate drink- 


ing,’ and the manufacture of new drunkards, has en- } 


tirely ceased there ; and the consequence is a won- 
derful change and improvement in the whole condi- 
tion of the town. Wherever the eye rests,-it en- 
counters evidence of universal thrift, prosperity, and 
good taste. 
paint and green foliage almost’ universally prevails, 
and indication of steadily advancing wealth are appa- 
rent on every side. 

All that is here spoken of Beverly may be said with 
entire truth of the greater part if not the whole of 
Danvers. Our readers know that Danvers is broken 
up into several villages. These present all the ap- 
pearances of thrift and growing wealth, existing in 
Beverly, in perhaps a stilt more striking}degree, At 
the Plains, for instance, we have been repeatedly 
informed, that a drunkard, or vagabond, er ‘ loafer,’ 
or pauper, is literally unknown in the place. Tem- 
peranee is universal, industry and thrift are the 
handmaids of temperance, and success is a never fail- 
ing attendant. 
sphere of which no drone can live.—Salem Gaz. 


- 


Wheat and Corn at the West.—It is stated in 
the Cincinnati Republican that there is a large quan- 
tity of wheat unsold, in the granaries of the Ohio 
farmers, and the growing crop promises a more abnn- 
dant yiéld than has rewarded the husbandman for 
many years. The same paper says that corn is 
pienty on the IIlinois and Wabash rivers, at from 20 
to 25 cents per bushel, and pays good freight to boats 
purchasing and making return cargoes to Cincinnati. 
Thousands of sacks are also shipped from below for 
Pittsburg, and other destinations on the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal, these markets being at present more cer- 
tain than New Orleans. 


The number of distillerics in the State of New 
York has decreased from 1129 to 200, in conse- 
quence ef the progress of Temperance. The inspec- 
tion of first proof domestic spirits in the city of New 
York has decreased from thirty-two millions of gal- 
Jons in 1837, to eighteen millions in 1838. The im- 
portations of distilled liquors have decreased 25 per 
cent. 


From Mexico.—The defeat of Mexico and Urrea, 
and cold blooded execution of the former, tas appa- 
rently produced a reaction favorable to the federal 
cause. Numerous arrivals at New Orleans, bringing 
dates from Vera Cruz to May 29, and from Tampico 
to the 25th, and Matamoras to June 2d, states that 

‘There is but feeble hope that the hero of Vera 
Cruz will be able to hold out very long. Al- 
ready the States of Guanaxuato, Janalisco and San 
Luis de Petosi, have successfully resisted his man- 
dates ; and at the latest dates, were making vigorous 
efforts to reorganize an army, that seemed to indicate 
the necessity for the immediate recall? of all the for- 
ces under Bustamente and Arista, to prevent the to- 
tal annihilation of Centralism in the interiar.’ 

Col. Bee, the Texan minister, has not been recog- 
nized, and was, according to a letter dated May 29, 
Sacrificios, to leave that day for Havana in the Steam 
frigate Pheton. 

The first instalment of the indemnification to the 
French has been paid by the Mexicans. 

The accounts from the interior of Mexico are of 
anarchy and confusion except at the capital, where 
all was quiet. 


Important from}Martinique.—We have received 
from the French Concul, and published the annexed 
official document respecting the trade of Martinique. 
[American.} 

The Consul General of France, in the United States, 
has received notice from his Excellency, Rear Ad- 
miral » Governor of Martinique, and commander 
of the French naval force in the Antilles, that the 
entrepot, (free port,) provisionally established at St. 
Pierre’s has been definitely authorized by Royal Or- 
dinance since 10th April last. 

His Excellency, the Governor, announces equally, 
that he has authorized the exportation of sugars to 
foreign countries. 

These two acts of the Administration are of the 
greatestimportance, not only to Martinique, but to 
the United States. The closest intercourse will be 
established between the two countries, and numerous 
advantages will immediately be undertaken—tbe N. 
York shippers, who carry the produce of the United 
States to Martinique, being sure of finding there an 
advantageous return freight. 

For a year past the Colony of Martinique has ex- 
perienced the benefits of a wise, prudent and pater- 
nal administration. His Excellency, Rear admiral 

, Whose services are too well known to need 
being recalled here, has comprehended the whole 
importance of his high and difficult station ; and by 
his late measures, calculated to revive the prosperity 
of the Colony, he abundantly justifies the confidence 
of his Government, and all the flattering hopes of his 
administration, which the Colonies had indulged. 


From England.—By the arrival at New York of 
the packet ship Cambridge, which sailed from Liv- 
erpool, May*2lst, the editors of New York are in 
possession of Liverpool papers to that date, and Lon- 
don papers to May 20. 

The most interesting topic of news by these pa- 

pers is that which details the proceedings of the 
Chartists, 
* The Bristol Chartists, it is said, have threatened to 
begin the revolution by making a bonfire of the ship- 
ping at that port ; and that they may not lack cour- 
age, the Bristol ‘liberals’ were to assemble yester- 
day, under the pretence of addressing the Queen, 
but in reality, with the view of kindling the flames 
of discord among the most inflammatory population 
in her Majesty’s dominions. 

The ordinance department in the Tower has been 
particularly busy during the last week in shipping 
and forwarding military stores to all parts of England 
and Wales. Bedding and stores of every description, 
for about 2,000 men, have been forwaded to Bristol 
in wagons. Two van loads were sent away to the 
west of England at a late hour on Wednesday night. 
Camp equipages, muskets, &c. have been forwarded 
to the troops in the north. The troops in the neigh- 
borhood of the manufacturing districts are so numer- 
eus that there is not sufficient barrack room for them, 
and camps are to be formed. Thirty thousand mus- 
kets for the home service have been ordered, and the 
furnishers and gunsmiths in the Tower have been, 
and are now, actively employed in getting them 
ready ; and indeed, the most active measures are 
now being adopted to preserve the peace of the 
country. 





THURSDAY LECTURE, 
Thursday next being the day of the national 


celebration of Independence, the usual weekly 
Lecture on that day will be omitted, 
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In this city, in Chardon Street Chapel, on Sunday 
morning, June 23d, by Rev. Mr Himes, Mr William 
E. Hearsey, to Miss Nancy B. Smith. 

In this city, Charles Henshaw, Esq. to Miss Han- 
nab, daughter ot Tobias Lord, Esq. of New York ; 
Mr Amos C, Cle~p to Miss Catharine M. Lambert. 

In Andover, Wm. Stevens, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law, to Miss Elizabeth Barnard, daughter of the 
late Hon. John Phillips. 


The beautital contrast of brilliant white |} 


It is 2 perfect hive, in the atmo- | 





DEATHS. 








In this city, Miss Mehitable : Pettingall, a native | 


of Canton, Mass., 70. 

In this city, on Sunday evening last, Mrs Mar- 
garet, relict of the late Capt. Nathaniel Goodwin, 81. 

In this city, Susan Olivia Homes, davghter of Mr 
Theodore W. Cunningham, 14 months. 

In Cambridgeport, of scarlet fever, 18th inst. 
Susan Emerson, daughter of John and Susan Eaton, 
four years and nine months. 








FOURTH OF JULY, 1839, 
TT": ensning Fourth of July will be celebrated in 
Faneuil Hall, by a public dinner, on Temper- 
ance principles, at which addresses will be made by 
several gentlemen of distinction from varieus parts 
of the State, 

A select band of music will bein attendance to 
perform appropriate music, and several original Odes 
will be sung. 

Our tnends throughout the Commonwealth are in- 
vited to join with us in the festivities of the occasion, 
and we hope for an interesting and agreeable enter- 
tainment.—Further arrangements will be noticed 
hereafter. 


CoMMITTEE oF 
Edward Brooks, 
S. G. Shipley, 
John C. Gray, 
James Clark, 
Wm. W. Stone, 
John C, Warren, 
Benjamin Adams, 
Chas. G. Loring, 
Richard Austin, 
John A. Bolles, 
Alden Bradford, 
Stephen Fairbanks, 
Thos, Patten, 


ARRANGEMENTS. 
Daniel Denny, 
James C. Converse, 
Henry Edwards, 
Alvan Simonds, 
P. H. Sweetser, 
William B. Spooner, 
John H. Sweet, 
William C. Brown, 
Moses Grant, 
Geo. W. Bazin, 
Wun. T. Eustis, 
Samuel E. Brackett, 
Loring Norcross, 
Francis Jackson, T..R. Marvin, 
James Savage, Ruggles Slack, 
Tickets may be had at the Bookstore of Perkins & 
Marvin, W. D. Ticknor, James Munroe & Co., 
Samuel G. Simpkins, and Whipple & Damrell, at 
Kenfield’s, 4th Ward House, and at the Counting 
Room of the Mercantile Journal. 
An early application for tickets will facilitate the 
arrangements. june 29 


RS FOLLEN’S POEMS.—Poems by Mrs 

Follen, author of ‘ Married Lite.’ « The Skep- 

tic.” &e &c. with an engraving of Pulpit Rock, Na- 

hant. Just published and for sale by WM CROSBY 
& CO. je 29 


BCOKS FOR CHILDREN. ’ 
HE subscribers have for sale a good collection of 


Juvenile Books, suited to children of all ages— 
among which are many by the most popular authors, 
viz. Mrs Follen, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs Sigourney, 
Miss Cabot, Mary Howitt, Jacob Abbott, John S. C. 
Abbott, &c. &c. 

Also a good collection of School, Theological and 
Miscellaneous Books at the lowest prices. WM 
CROSBY & CO. 118 Washington St. je29 

VER-POINTED PENCIL CASES.-- The sub- 

scribers have lately received from the manufac- 
tory of Messrs Addison & Co., a large assortment 
of Silver Pencil Cases of every variety of pattern, 
which they will sell at the lewest prices by the doz- 
enor single. WM.CROSBY § CO. 118 Wash- 
ington St. je 29 


RRORS OF PHRENOLOGY EX POSED.—An 
Examination of Phrenology, in two Lectures, 
delivered to the Students of the Columbian College, 
District of Columbia, Feb, 1837. By Thomas Sewall, 
M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology.— 
Second edition, revised and enlarged—8vo. plates, 
cloth. For sale at TICKNOR’S. je. 29. 


HILOSCPHY OF COURTSHIP AND MAR- 

RIAGE.—Contents—Introductory, touching 

the age at which a man should marry, concerning 

the requisites of a wife; Courtship ; Proposal and 

Marriage ; afew words on family matters’ Just 
published and for sail at TICKNOR’S. _ je. 29. 


EV. DR. BURROUGHS’S EULOGY ON DR 
PLERREPONT.— Eulogy delivered in Christ’s 
Church. Portsmouth, at the interment of James 
Hervey Pierrepont, M. D., Sunday, Jan. 17, 1839, 
by request of the Medical Faculty. By Charles 
Burroughs, D. D. Justreceived at TICK NOR’S. 
je 29 
OR THE TRADE.—WEEKS, JORDAN & 
CO. keep on hand for the trade and retail, the 
publications of most of the Southern houses.—D. 
Appleton & Co. S. Colman, John 8S. Taylor, Ran- 
som & Co., Wiley & Putnam, Collins, Keese § Co., 
Raynors, &c. New York ; Whetham, Perkins, Mar- 
shal & Co*, Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. &c. 
Philadelphia; Phinney, Cooperstown; Hunt, Mid- 
dletown, §&c. §c. All at the publishers prices. 
je. 29. 


hs DR. BURROUGHS’S EULOGY ON 
DR. 'PIEREPONT.—Eulogy delivered in 
Christ’s Chnich, Portsmouth, at the interment of 
James Hervey Pierrepont, M. D. Sunday, Jan 
17, 1839, by request of the Medical Faculty. By 
Charles Burroughs, D. D. This day published and 
for sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121, Wash- 
ington street. je 29. 


Y THE AUTHOR OF*‘ THE HOUSET LIVE 

IN.—WEEKS JORDAN & CO., published 

this day Charles Hartland, or the Village Missiona- 
ry, by the author of * The House I Live In.’ 

‘Inthe following stories, though based on fact, 
the real names of the individuals concerned have 
been withheld. The reasons tor this will be obvious, 
when itis understood that some of the individuals 
referred to are still living.’—[Preface, extract. 

Je 29: 


HE POCKET LACON—containing nearly one 
thousand extracts from the best Authors, select- 
ea by John Taylor, in 2 volumes. 
Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. je29 


UDGE MARSHALL’S WRITINGS, — The 
Writings of Chief Justice Marshall, in one vol. 
royal 8vo. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
134 Washington street. je29 


ARLYLE’S MISCELLANIES.—This day pub- 
lished, the Miscellaneous writings of Thomas 
Carlyle, vols 3 and 4, to match vols 1 and 2. Also, 
a.few copies only of the two first volumes. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE § Co. = je29 


RABBE’S POETICAL WORKS.—The Poetic- 
al works of Crabbe, Heber and Pollock, one vol 
je39 JAMES MUNROE & Cu. 


R CHANNING’S REMARKS on the Slavery 

Question, in a letter to Jonathan Phillips, also 
a reply to the above. Published and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO, je 15 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 
and Help Us.’ A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
nam, by E. Peabody. 

No. 121. ‘To the Law and the Testimony.’ <A 
discourse on the deference paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intollerance, and 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Sunday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. 

No. 127. What is Truth? 
Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con. 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the preceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

No, 133. The Future Life, by William E, Chan- 















































by Rev Andrew P. 


ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LL.D, of London, 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. own 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. ; 

JAMES MUNROE & C(O. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jig 134 Washington street. 























* See weno rETE penermennennnee Series 
ALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS.—The Works 
of the British Poets; with prefaces, biographical 

aa critical, by Robert Anderson, M. D. Myvols 
vo. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, viz. Letters and Corres- 

pondence, State Papers, &c. with Notes, 4 vols 

Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, 2 vols 4to 

Grotius on the Rights of War and Peace, translated 

by H. C. Campbell, 3 vols 8vo 

A selection of curiens-Articles from the Gentleman’s 

Magazine, 4 vols. ‘ 

Boyle’s works, complete, 6 vols 4to calf 

Ancient Critical Essays upon English Poets and Po- 

esy, cdited by Joseph Hasle wood; 2 vols 4to 
History of the Peninsular War, by, R. Southey, Esq. 
LL D. 6 vols 8vo 

Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, 4to 

Swifi’s works, Scott’s edition, 19 vols 
do do  Hawkesmith’s edition 

The Spectator, corrected from the originals, with 2 
new Biographical Preface, by N. Ogles Esq. with 
Portraits, 8 vols é 

Select Icelandic Poetry, translated from the origin- 

als, with Notes, by the Hon. W. Herbert. 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, consisting of His- 

torical and Romantic Ballads, collected in the 
Southern Counties of Scotland, 8 vols. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, from its eommeneement 

in 1758 to 1831, inclusive—74 vols and index 

Transactions of the Society instituted at London for 

the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, 44 vols 


The above, with many other rare: and valuable 
works are for sale ; 
CHAS. C, LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 
Importers of Foreign Books. 
je29 112 Washington st 
UCKMINSTER’S WORKS-—The writings of 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster-with Memoirs of 
his Lite, Portrait &c., a new edition -contaning about 
one hundred pages never before published. 2 vols 
12mo. Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington St istf je 22 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES IN CAMBRIDGE. 

Reler ‘to Sidney Willard, A. B. Mussey;. 3. T- 
Buckingham, J. Livermore, R. M. Hodges, Charles 
Everett, A. Rice, Trustees of the School, 

The Academical Year commences the» second 
Monday of September, and consists of four quarters, 
of eleven weeks each, unless the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing divide the first and second quarters unequally. 

The first three Vacations are one week each; the 


fourth, five weeks. 
$t50 Always 








Board §c. for a year, 
Winter or Spring, 50> in 

Summer or FaH, 45 )advnece. 

Tuition in the Primary, Middle. and Classical de- 
partment, $6, $12, and $15-2-quarter; or $20, $45 
and $55 a year, in advance. 

Music, with use of Piano, $20-a quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $6 a quarter. 

Drawing, taught to all the Schoo! without addition- 
al charge. 

Any one branch other than Music, $10 a quarter. 

Expense of Fuel arranged amongst the pupils. 

The most approved Teachers in Music, Modern 
Languages, and other branches, according to the 
wants of the school, are employed; and: competent 
Young Ladies assist in various branches; one of 
whom, at least, usually resides in the family of the 
Principal 

After the present quarier, boarding pupils will be 
accommodated in anew house, near the school house, 
constructed expressly for the aecommodation of a 
limited number, with reference to health and con- 
venience. 

@ few more scholars can be accommodated by the 
Principal as members of his family. 

A course of Lectures on History. will-be delivered 
to the more advanced pupils, next quarter, by Mr 
Mariotti. 


*« one quarter, 


. D. Macx, Principal. 
N.B. The next quarter will commence on Mon- 
day, May 20, 
Cambridge, April 13¢h, 1838. n 24 
PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
HOSE parents, who wish to give their children 
a thorough English Education, where they may 
escape the evils incident to city schools, are respect 
fully informed that Mr C. A CUMMINGS will take 
a few more pupils into his private boarding Acade- 
my at Quincy, Mass, if early application be made. 
Refer to Rev. Messrs Whitney and Lunt; pastors 
of the Unitarian Churcti Quincy. 
Terms.—Board and Tuition $25 00 per quarter. 
june 8 eop6mo 


rf\O HOUSEKEEPERS:—The Roger Céokery— 

Being a collection of receipts for various kinds 
of cooking Meats, Vegetables, Fishes, Fowls, Pud- 
dings, Pastry, &¢ &c, with a variety of Miscellane- 
ous Receipts useful in private families, price 25 cts. 

Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court St. 
je 22 is4w 

SITUATION FOR A.LADIN THE COUNTRY. 
A situation is wanted:fora Lad of 15 years old 

in the family of some gentleman -iathe country,,. 
where he could be instructed in some of the high 
branches of an English Education. A family in which 
there are no (or at most but few) other scholars, 
would be preferred ; and an arrangement by . which 
he could be employed a part of the time in working 
on a farm or garden, would still further meet the 
views of the advertiser. A line directed H. O. and 
sent to this office by mail or otherwise will be im-~ 
imediately attended to, Je. 22. 


SAVINGS BANK. 
He SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN AND 
OTHERS, No. 17 Tremont Row—is open every 
day from 9 toone o’clock. This Institution is espe- 
cially intended to afford greater facilities fora safe 
and appropriate investment of the earnings of. Sea- 
men, and others connected with a Seataring life ; 
but it is also designed for all classes in the commu- 
nity, and is open to all; thus enabling the industri- 
ous and frugal, by commencing early in lite with 
saving a few dollars, to make a provision fer times 
of need. Parents may here accumulate a fund 
for their children or by making them depositors 
teach them the advantage ol saving habits, and thus 
inculcate a lesson of prudence and economy which 
wil be remembered through. life. 
(7 Money deposited on or Uefore the second 
Wednesday of July will be put on interest at that 
time. 











SAMUEL H. WALLEY Treasuror. 
Je. 22. 


LIBRARY OF HARVARD. UNIVERSITY. 
LL persons, who have books belonging to the 
Library of the university, are, by law, request- 
ed to return them before or on Wednesday the 26th 
instant. 

The Library will be re-opened for the use of books 
on Monday, July the 22nd, between. the hours of 9 
and 12, A. M. T. W. HARRIS, Librarian. 

Cambridge, June 6, 1839. 


HE BOSTON SPEAKER.—Being a collection 

of pieces fordectamation in prose, poetry and 
dialogue, designed for the younger classes in Acade- 
mies and Common Schools. 

This book contains a good selection of pieces for 
declamation, and has been lately introduced into ma- 
ny of our schools. Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 
22 Court street. is6w je 15 

CANTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
ry’ HE Summer term ot this school under the charge 
of EZEKIEL CAPEN, willcommence ca Mon- 
day June 24th. Instruction will be given in the va- 
rious English branches and in the rudiments of Greek 
and Latin. Tuition from $3 to $5 per term. Price 
of Board with the Teacher $2 per week for males 
$175 for Females. No pains will be spared to give 
satisfaction to all who please to favor the school with 
their patronage. 3tis june 8 
PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS & Co., 101 State street, have 
e constantly for sale Winter, Fall,-end Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. 
Oil cannisters of various sizes. 

Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 

jan 183 istf 

















TO THE LADIES. 
HE MISSES HUNT, Femaue Puysic1ans, 
would respectfully give notice to the Ladies of 
Boston and vicinity, that they still continue to attend 
to all diseases, incident to the Female frame, at their 
residence, No. 1 Spring Street, corner of Leverett 
Street, Boston, (Mass.) Diseases of children partic- 
ularly attended to. The Patent Medicated Champoo 
Baths will be administered to Ladies. These baths 
are not only a luxury to persons in health, but a cure 
for many diseases. 

The great success which has attended their treat- 
ment of Diseases, and the propriety of Ladies con- 
sulting one of their own sex, render any argument io 
favor of their practice unnecessary. E 

Hours for apeing patients from’ 9 in the morning 
until 6in the evening, Advice Gratis. jan 19 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE FOREST ROSE. 


It bloomed unseen in beauty there, 
A meek and tenier flower ; 

’T was nurtured by the dews of love, 

It breathed the zephyrs from above, 
And drank the genial shower. 


its sweetness borne upon the gale, 





Perfumed the desert air ; 
And oft, by noontide | eat oppressed, 
The weary traveller would rest, 
To taste the fragrance there. 


But still it shrank from earthly praise, 
Nor woo'd its friendship sweet ; 

Beneath the forest’s verddnt shade, 

It sought to hide its blushing head, 
No ardent gaze to meet. 


So, like that lovely forest rose, 

The Christian’s heart is found ; 
The world’s fond praise it covets not, 
Content to bloom by all forgot, 

Within its humbie bound. 


Unseen , it sheds an influence, soft 
As Gilead’s healing balm ; 
It sends the breath of love and peace, 
Beyend its narrow resting place, 
The troubled sou! to calin. 


It breathes no sigh for beauty’s garb, 
Nor courts a Kingly throne ; 

But cheered by truth’s unfailing ray, 

Ouoward it meekly treads its way, 
Trusting in God alone. 


That blooming flower must droop and die, 
And bend before the storm ; 
But spring, with sunny hours will come, 
And raise above its silent tomb, 
A brighter lovelier form. 


So death must lay the Christian low 
To mingle with the dust ; 
But soon that glorious morn will rise, 
That bids him welcome to the skies, 
To mansions of the just. 
L. B. T. 





(From the Western Messenge:.) 
NIAGARA. 


I stood within a visien’s spell. 
I saw—I heard. The liquid thunder 
Went pouring to its foaming Hell, 
And it tell, 
Ever, ever fell 
Jate the invisible abyss that opened under. 


1 stood upon a speck of ground. 
Betore me fell a stormy ocean : 
I was like a captive bound, 
And around, 
A universe of sound 
Treubled the heavens with ever-quivering motion. 


Down, down forever—down, down forever, 
Something falling, falling, falling! 
Up, up forever—up, up forever, 
Resting never, 
Boiling up forever, 
Clouds from the deeps, to lower deeps still calling! 


A tone that since the birth of man, 
Was never for a moment broken :-- 
A sight that since the world began, 
And waters ran, 
Hath ever spoke to man— 
Of God and of eternity hath spoken. 


Foam-clonds ceasing not to rise, 
Bursting up, with cold spray boiling— 
Rainbows stooping from the skies, 
Charm the eyes; 
Beautiful they rise, 
Cheering the cataracts to their mighty toiling. 


And ia that vision as it passed, 
Was gathered Terror, Beauty, Power: 
And now, when al! has fled—too fast— 
And I at last 


Dream of the dreamy Past, 
How fondly do i linger upon that glorious -_ , 
-C. 


CHILDREN. 


* Harmless, happy little treasures, 
Full of truth, and trust and mirth, 

Richest wealth and purest treasures, 
In this mean and guilty earth. 


‘How I love yeu, pretty creatures, 
Lamb-like flock of little things, 

Where the love that lights your features 
From the heart in beauty springs. 


‘On these laughing rosy faces 
There are no deep lines of sin, 

Nene of passion’s dreary traces 
That betray the wounds within ; 


¢ But yours is the sunny dimple 

ais Radiant with untutored smiles, 

Yours the heart sincere and simple, 
Innocent 'of selfish wiles : 


¢ Vours the natural curling tresses, 
Prattling tongues, and shyness coy, 
Tottering steps, aud kind caresses, 
Pure with health, and warm with joy. 


‘The dull slaves of gain or passion, 
Cannot Jove you as they should, 

The poor worldly fools of fashion 
Would not love you if they could : 


* Write them childless, those cold hearted, 
Whe can scorn Thy generous boon, 
And whose souls with fear have smarted, 

Lest Thy blessings come too soon. 


‘ While he hath a child to love him 
No man can be poor indeed, 

While he trust a Friend above him, 
None can sorrow, fear or need. 


* But for thee, whose heart is lonely 
And unwarend by Children’s mirth, 
Spite of riches, thou art only 
Desolate and poor on earth, 


« All unkise’d by innocent beauty, 
All unlov’d by guileless heart, 
All uocheer’d by sweetest duty, 
Childiess man, how poor thou art ;’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 


<<. ——— 
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AUDUBON: THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 


We hail with no ordinary gratification the 
approaching termination of the great work 
of the Americén ornithologist. ‘The fourth and 
last volume of plates has made its appearance, 
and another of text will bring the publication 
toa close. Many years of laborious exertion, 
amid difficulties sufficient to weary the most 
long-suffering patience and overcome the stout- 
est courage, has the persevering author devo. 
ted to this great work; and the prospect of 
its proximate and successtul termination can- 
not but awaken in his breast the most lively 
feelings of satisfaction and pride. Throngh- 
out his arduous labors he has been chiefly 
sustained by that self-rewarding devotion to 
science. and love for the beautiful objects of 
his studies, without which no foreign assistance 
orextrinsic advantages could have availed to 
consummate the elevated purpose which he 
had set before him. In the progress of his 
comprehensive undertaking he has had to per- 
forin many journeys and voyages; several times 
has he crossed the broad Atlantic; he has 
traversed the northern portion of the Ameri- 
can continent from the seaboard to the far 
West; from the bleak coast of Labrador to the 
farthest Cape of Florida, But to him this has 
been a labor of love. His delight has been to 
live among the ‘Birds of America.’ He is ac- 
tuated by an enthusiast’s passion for the feath- 
ered songsters of the air, and the winged de- 
nizens of the forest, They are his favorite 
companions, the idols of his heart. He seems 
to feel himself kindred with them; as it were, 
of the same feather. If the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis be true, Audubon has either e- 
merged from, or is destined, at his death, toen- 
ter, the body of a bird. We can conceive 
of nothing more amiable or interesting than 
this beautiful enthusiasm for those fair creatures 
of the Deity, who, it has been finely said, re- 
present, in the animal kingdom, the flowers of 
the vegetable world. 

But his admiration is not exclusive. It em- 
braces all those natural objects and incidents 
which are kindred to his pursvits. The ma- 
jestic torest, the waving prairie, the solitary 
strand of ocean, the winding river, the embosum- 
ed lake—all the productions of nature, beast, 
fish, reptile, insect—the roving adventure, the 
stealthy repast of the hunter, the mossy bed 
beneath the Chaldean canopy of stars—all 
these come in for a share of his love and ad- 
miration. Listen to the fullowing eloquent 
passage and say, reader,—cockney though you 
be by birth and habits—if you are not tempted 
to snatch a trusty gun, buckle a knapscek on 
your shoulders, and sally forth in quest of 
adventure, 

‘The life which I have led has been in 
some respects, a singular one. Think of a 
person intent on guch pursuits as mine have 
been, aroused at early dawn from his rude 
couch, on the alder-fringed brook of some north- 
ern valley, or in the midst of some yet unexplor- 
ed forest of the West, or perhaps on the soft and 
warm sands of the Florida shores, and listen. 
ing to the pleasing melodies of songsters innu- 
merable, saluting the magnificent orb from whose 
radiant influence the creatures of many worlds 
receive life and light. Refreshed and reinvi- 
gorated by healthful rest, he starts upon his 
feet, gathers up his store of curiosities, buckles 
on his knapsack, shoulders his trusty firelock, 
says a kind word to his faithful dog, and recom. 
mences his pursuit of zoologica! knowledge, 
Now the morning is spent, and a squirrel or 
a trout affords him a repast. Should the day 
be warm, he reposes for a time under the shade 
.of some tree. The woodland choristers again 
burst forth into song, and he starts anew to 
wander wherever his fancy may direct him, or 
the objects of his search may lead him in pur- 
suit. When evening approaches, and the 
birds are seen betaking themselves to their 
retreats, he looke for some place of safety, 
erects his shed of green boughs, kindles his 
fire, prepares his meal, and, as the widgeon 
or blue- winged teal, or perhaps the breast of 
a turkey, or a steak of venison, sends its deli- 
cious perfumes abroad, he enters into his 
parchmeot-bound journal the remarkable in- 
cidents and facts that have occurred in the 
course of the day. Darkness has now drawn 
her sable curtian over the scene, his repast is 
finished, and, kneeling on the earth, he raises 
his soul to heaven, grateful for the protection 
that bas been granted to him, and the sense 
of the Divine presence in this solitary place. 
Then wishing a cordial good might to all the 
dear friends at home, the American woodsman 
wraps himself up in his blanket, and, closing 
his eyes, soon falls into that comfortable sleep 
which never fails him on such occasions,’ 

Audubon’s history is a striking proof of 
what may be accomplished by a high, eelf-re- 
lying resolution. He has not only had the 
many obstacles naturally incident to his enter- 
prise to cope with, but in the beginning, when 
encouragement was most needed, he suffered 
from the reproaches of ‘evil tongues.’ His 
statements were pronounced to be erroneous, 
and his representations exaggerated, if not 
false. We all know how triumphautly his 
assertions of the climbing habits, or rather 
faculty, of the rattlesnake, and visual guidance 
of the vulture tribe to their food, have been 
sustained ; the former by copious and authen- 
tic testimony, including the corroboration of 
that good sportsman, as well as true suldeir, 
our worthy townsman, General Guibsen; the 
latter by the conclusive experiments of the 
Rev. Mr. Bachman of Charleston, 8S, C. (a 
name honorable to American science) and his 
associates. It may not be outof the way to 
observe here, that, in one of Audubon’s later 
excursions to the southwest, he succeeded in 
obtaining a fine specimen of the climbing rattle- 
snake, with recurved fangs, which together 
with others, is now in his possession, Yet it 
was upon these points, mainly, that his verac- 
ity and merits as a man of science were ques- 
tioned, 

With regard to the accuracy of his plates, 
the public have long since pronounced in their 
favor. The beauty of the specimens selected, 
the truth and spirit of the attitudes, the pic- 
turesque accessories which make each plate, 
at the same time, a characteri tic landscape, 
doubtless, give a relief and brilliancy to the 
drawings not to be found in any similar pro- 
ductions. To exaggerace here, were to deter- 
mine; for in the portraiture of these beautiful 
inhabitants of the air, it is not possible to im- 
prove upon or surpass nature. The attempt 
were, indeed, 

‘ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a pertume on the violet.’ 
The richness and color of his descriptions 


CHHISTAAN 


derive their character from the imaginative | 
mind, and ardent temperament of the author. 


| Le style c'est Vhomme, is a French axiom of un- 


questionable truth. But we have the best av- 
thority for saying that his scientific descriptions 
are accurate and clear. Audubon, like Buffon, 
has the rare merit of combining a high literary 
charm with the severity and precision exacted 
by science. He is not a mere observer and 
describer of external forms. Maintaining that 
no perfect knowledge of the affinities of spe- 
cies can be obtained until their internal organ- 
ization isknown, he has omitted no ‘opportu- 
nity of verifying and illustrating his opin- 
ion by careful dissection and preparation of 
the internal structure. +I believe,’ observes 
he,‘the time to be fast approaching when 
much of the results obtained from the inspec- 
tion of the exterior alone will be laid aside ; 
when museums filled with stuffed skins wiil be 
considered insufficient to afford'a knowledge 
of birds; and when the student will go forth 
not only to observe the habitfand haunts of 
animals, bat to procure specimens of them to 
be carefully dissected, 

Not the least pleasant trait in the character 
of Audubon is the gratitude which he exhibits 
for his patrons and friends. He loses no op- 
portunity of paying them the tribute, not of 
flattery, but of genuine feeling. Among them, 
that eminent comparative anatomist, Dr, Rich- 
ard Harlan of Philadelphia, now abroad, who 
stood by him manfully in his early difficulties, 
and has ever been to him a true friend, occu- 
pies a prominent place. We are gratified to 
learn from his grateful testimony, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has done every 
thing in its power to facilitate its noble labors. 
The secretary of the Treasury, with great promp- 
titude, and liberality, placed a revenue cutter at 
his disposition, and he speaks in warm terms of 
the President and other heads of Department. 
With Gen. Jackson, when President, he tells 
us that he and his son, ‘dined, sans facon, 
beth of us in the undress best suited to 
practical students of nature. And here 1 may 
inform you. that I have seldom eaten of a bet- 
ter wild turkey than the one which graced his 
table, and which had been procured not many 
miles distant from our centre of political inter- 
course,’ [n Col. Abert, too, of the Topo- 
graphical Corps, he has ever found an intel- 
ligent and obliging friend, 

We are sure thac all parties wil! be pleased 
to see the Federal authorities promoting, as 
far as is permitted by our peculiar system of 
of Government, the elevated and enduring 
pursuits of learning. ‘'o the present Sec- 
retary of War, himself a scholar and a man 
of science, is the country much indebted for 
his designs and exertions to this end. To his 
enlightened views and praiseworthy efforts, (in 
spite of absorbing occupations and feeble 
health.) in the organization and direction of 
the Exploring Expedition, will be chiefly due 
whatever results it is destined to accomplish. 
Under his direction, an eminent natural philos- 
pher is now exploring scientificatly, the ap- 
proaches to the Rocky Mountains, and we 
have just had the pleasure ef perusing a suc- 
cinct, but comprehensive and instructive essay 
upon Meteorology, from his pen, drawn up at 
the suggestion of Mr. Poinsett. 

We cannot close this rapid notice without 
citing one more brief passage so illustrative 
of the enthusiasm and resolution of Audubon, 
who, in his own language, is now ‘ somewhat 
old, and considerably denuded in the frontal 
region. 

‘When I last left Edinburgh, I proceeded 
to London, full of the desire to revisit my na- 
tive land before concluding my work, I[t was 
my wish to cross the continent of America, 
gaze on the majestic wilds of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, wander along the green valleys of the 
Oregon, and search the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean and a portion of North-California ; but 
circumstances denied mé the pleasure anti- 
cipated,’ 

A man 80 endowed, and resolved, will per- 
severe unto the end, and at last die in harness. 


—( Globe.) 


A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN’S DWELLING. 


For the interior arrangement of the houses, 
the custom is to have as many rooms as pos- 
sible, opening on suite. If the reception 
rooms are on the first floor, the ground tier is 
low and reserved for servant's rooms, offices, 
&c. The kitchen is generally in a detached 
building. Thebed room of the master and 
mistress of the house is usually connected 
with the drawing room or saloon, by folding 
doors, which stand open all day, so that any 
one who pleases may enter, Sometimes a 
foldins acreen runs across the room, so a8 to 
conceal the bed, washing stand, &c., and some- 
times when the lady has a separate dressing 
room, the bed is exposed without hangings, 
but covered with a handsome silk quilt, while 
the toilette table digplays the usnal silver box- 
es and cut glass bottles which belong to a hand- 
some dressing case, The rooms by no means 
boast the same comfort and luxury of furni- 
ture which exists in England; the sofas are 
stiff and hard, and the chairs and tables heavy 
and clumsy, castors being seldom used ; and the 
walls, instead of being prepared or painted, are 
in general merely whitewashed or colored. 
I do not mean to say that elegant furniture is 
unknown in Russia, but that itis not generally 
d.ffused as in England. [ndeed its preposterous 
expense must confine it to the houses, 
and for the most partto the town houses of a 
very few rich people.—Gams of Petersburg, 
will fit up a house with the utmost luxury and 
goud taste, but then his charges would be 
double what would be paid to a first rate Lon- 
don upholsterer. Refinement cannot be consid- 
ered as naturalized in any country till it can 
be obtained at a reasonable price, and can 
therefore become habitual to the people, To 
return to Russian rooms.—The floors are gen- 
erally bare, with the exception of a small 
carpet inone corner; they are composed of 
neatly inlaid wood, or boards painted in imi- 
tation of a perquet. Almost every apartment, 
without excepting the bed rooms, is a passage ; 
and this isan inconvenience to which the Rus- 
siang do not appear at all sensible.—Since there 
are no bells, except one sometimes which com- 
municates from the saloon into the ante-room, 
the servants cannot live in one part of the 
house and their masters in another, an arrange- 
ment so materially contributing to the com- 
fort of both, nor can the doors be shut on all 
that ought to lie behind the scenes. Here 
the footinan must be close to the saloon, and 
the valet must be within call of his master, the 
maids must be next door to their mistress’s 
bedroom ; and each in general sleeps by night 
where he or she sat by day.—[ Venable’s Scenes 





in Russia, 
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PARISIAN LADIES; AMERICAN CLIMATE: 


Our climate is noted for three eminent qual- 
ities, extreme heat and cold, and the extreme 
suddenness of change, If a lady has bad teeth, 
or a bad complexion, she Jays the blame con- 
veniently upon this climate , if her beauty, like 
a tender flower, fades before noon, it is the cli- 
mate ; ifshe bas a bad temper or even a snub 
nose, still it is the climate, But our climate is 
active and intellectual, especially in winter, 
and in all seasons more pure and transparent 
than these inky skies of Europe.. It sustains 
the infoncy of beauty, and why not its maturi- 
ty ? it spares the bud, and why not the opened 
blossom or the ripened fruit ?—QOur negroes 
are perfect in teeth, and why not the whites ? 
The chief preservative of beauty, in any coun- 
try is health, and there is no place in which 
this great interest is so little attended to as in 
America, To be sensible of this, you must vis- 
it Europe. You must see the deep bosomed 
maids of England upon the Place Vendome, 
and the Rue Castilione. There you will see no 
pinched ard mean looking shoulders over-look- 
ing the plumpness and round sufficiency of a 
luxuriant tournure; the account is balanced, 
however gross the amount. As for the French 
women, & constant attention to the quantity and 
quality of their food is an article of their faith ; 
and bathing and exercise are as regular as their 
meals, When children, they play around in 
their gardens; they have their gymnastic exer- 
cises in their schools, and their dancing and 
other socia] amusements keep up a healthful 
temperament throughout life. Besides, a young 
lady here does not put her waist in the inquisi- 
tion. Fashion, usually insane, and an enemy 
to health, has grown sensible in this; she re- 
gards a very small waist as a defect, and points 
to the Venus de Medici, who stands out boldly 
in the Tuileries, in vindication and testimony of 
the homan shape; and now among ladies of 
good breeding, a waist which cannot dispense 
with t:ght lacing is thought not worth the man- 
tuamaker’s bill—not worth the squeezing. 
When I left America, the more a woman look- 
ed like an hour glass, like two funnels or two 
extinguishers converging, the more she was 
pretty ; and the waist in esteem by the cockney 
curiosity of the town, was one you would pinch 
between thumb and finger ; giving her a with- 
ered complexion, consumptive Jungs and rick- 
ety children, If this is not reformed, alas, the 
republic! A French woman's beauty, as it is, 
lasts her lifetime, by the care she takes of it. 
Her limbs are vigorous, her bosom well devel- 
oped, her color healthy, and she has a greater 
moral courage, and is a hundred times better 


fitted to dashing enterprise, than the woman of, prayers for the opening and closing of the School, 


our cities. —[Sketches of Paris, 





FIRST AMERICAN NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT. 
Cooper, in his Naval History, gives the fol- 

lowing interesting account of the first Naval 

engagement in the revolutionary war; 


The first nautical emerprise that succeeded 
the battle of Lexington, was one purely of pri- 
vate adventure, The intelligence of this con- 
flict was brought to Machias, in Maine, on Sat- 
urday, the 9th of May, 1775. An armed 
schooner called the Margaretta, in the service 
of the crown, was lying in port, with two sloops 
under the convoy, that were loading with 
lumber, on behalf of the King’s Government, 
Those who brought the news were enjoined to 
be silent, a plan to capture the Margaretta 
having been immediately projected among some 
of the more spirited of the inhabitants. The 
next day being Sunday, it was hoped that the 
officers of the latter might be seized while in 
church, but the scheme failed in consequence 
of the precipitation of those engaged. Captain 
Moore, who commanded the Margaretta, saw 
the assailants, and with his officers, escaped 
through the windows of the church to the shore, 
where they were protected by the guns of the 
schooner. The alarm was now taken, springs 
were got on the Margaretta’s cables, and a few 
harmless shot were fired over the town, by way 
of intimidation, After a little delay, however, 
the schooner dropped down below the town, to 
a distance exceeding a league, Here she was 
followed, summoned to surrender, and fired on 
from a high bank, which her own shot could not 
reach, The Margaretta again weighed, and 
running into the bay at the confluence of the 
two rivers, anchored, 

The following morning which was Mon- 
day, the llth of May, four young men took 
possession of one of the lumber sloops, and 
bringing her alongside of a lumber’ wharf, 
they gave three cheers asa sigral for volun- 
teers, On explaining that their intentions 
were to make an attaek on the Margaretta, a 
party of about thirty-five athletic men was soon 
collected. Arming themselves with fire arms, 
pitchforks and axes, and throwing a small stock 
of provisions on board, these spirited freemen 
made sail on their craft, with a light breeze at 
North West. When the Margaretta observed 
the approach of the sloop, she weighed and 
crowded sail to avoid a conflict, that was every 
way undesirable, as her commander was not ap- 
prised of all the facts that had occurred near 
Boston, In jiding, the schooner carried away 
her main-boom, but continued to stand on, she 
she ran into Holmes’ Bay, and took a epar out 








a 


,ed, and the sloop proved to be the better suailer, 





of a vessel thet was then lying there. While | 
these repairs were making, the sloop hove in 
sight, and the Mergeretta stood out. to sea in 
hope of avoiding her. The wind now freshen- 


with the wind on the quarter. So anxious was 
the Margaretta to avoid a collision, that Capt. 
Moore now cut away his boats ; but finding 
this ineffectual, and thet his assailants were 
fast closing with him, he opened a fire, the 
schooner having an armament of four light guns, 
and thirteen swivels. A man was killed on 
board the sloop, which immediately returned 
the fire with a wall piece, This discharge kil- 
,led the man at the Margaretta’s helm, and 
cleared her quarter deck. , The schooner broach- 
ed to, when the sloop gave a general discharge. 
Almost at the instant the two vessels came fou) 
of each other. A short conflict now took place 
with muskets—Capt. Moore throwing hand 
grenades with considerable effect, in person? 
This officer was immediately afterwards shot 
down, however, when the people of the sloop 
| boarded and took possession of the Margaret- 
ta, 

The loss of life in this affair was not very 
great though twenty men on both sides, are 
said to have been killed and wounded. The 
force of the Margaretta, even in men was much 
the more consideradle, though the crew of no 
regular can equal in spirit and energy, a body 
of volunteers assembled on an occasion like 
\this. There was originally no commander in 
the sloop, but previously to engaging the schoon- 
er, Jeremiah O’Brien was selected for that sta- 
tion, This affair was the Lexington of the 
seas, for like that celebrated land conflict, it 
was the rising of a people against a regular 
|force, was characterized by a long chase, a 
bloody struggle, and a triumph, It was also 
the first blow struck on the water, after the war 
of the American Revolution had actually com- 
menced, 














ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—Pub- 

lished and for sale, and may be found at the 

Store of the Subscriber, the following popular Man- 

vals used in Sunday Schools of the Unitarian denom- 
ination. 

Allen’s Questions, first part, on the Gospels, new 
edition. 

Allen’s Questions, second part, on the Gospels, new 
edition. 

Since the publication of these two books, about 24 
thousand have been sold. 

Allen’s Questions, third part, on the acts of the 
Apostles. Third Edition, just published, containing 
a map of the Travels and Voyages of St. Paul. 

Allen’s Questious on (ienesis. 

The Geneva Catechism, revised by Rev. Doct. 
Walker of Charlestown. 

Service Book for Sunday Schools—containing 





together with an excellent collection of Hymns, by 
Kev. James Walker. D. D. 

The Boston Sunday School Hymn Book, by a Su- 
perintendent, new edition. This book is approved by 
the Boston Sunday School Society, and is universally 
adopted into city and cov atry Schools 

Sacred Songs, for Sunday Schools, by Mrs Follen, 
a new and beautiful book, containing many original 
hymns. 

The Sunday School Class Book, a valuable assistant 
to the Teacher, in keeping the records of his class. 

The Worcester Catechism, in three parts. 

Channing’s Catechism. 

Carpenter’s Catechism. 

The Child’s Book on the Soul. 

Gallaudett’s Natural Theology. 

Books just out. 

Means and Ends, by Miss Sedgewick. 

Birds and Flowers, by Mary Howitt. 

Charles Hartland the Village Missionary. 

Tales of Shipwrecks. 

Rebecca Wilson. 

Harry Winter. 

Instruction trom Trees and Flowers. 

Temperance Tales vol. 6th. 

Edward the Sunday Scholar, &c. 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 Washington, 
corner of Water St, ‘ Sunday School Depository.’ 
june 8 


THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
HE BIBLE READER.—Being a new selection 
ot Reading Lessons from the Holy Scritures, for 
the use of Schools and Families; by William Bent- 
ley Fowle, Author of the Primary Reader, and vari- 
ous other school-books. Published by the Author, 
and sold by him and by all the Booksellers. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

The author of this compilation has endeavored to 
furnish such a selection of Scripture lessons as may 
be used in schools and families, without subjecting 
the teacher or the reader to the trouble of making a 
selection at the time of reading. 

In making this selection, the text of the common 
translation has been scrupulously followed. 

The work is divided into Three Parts: the first 
containing selections from the Old Testament; the 
third, selections from the New, in chronological! or- 
der, so that acorrect general outline of Scripture 
history may be impressed upon the mind by the pe- 
rnsal of this compend ; and the second part contains 
such miscellaneous passages as most forcibly exhibit 
| the precepts of our religion, arranged under suitable 
‘heads. The compiler has been anxious not only to 
make every lesson a lesson of wisdum, but. also to 
show that, besides their inestimable value as the 
only safe guide of faith and practice, the Holy Scrip- 
tures abound in the best reading lessons that our 
literature affords. W.B.F. 

may 18 st 


EW ENGLISH BOOKS—Rec’dl yesterday at 
TICKNOR’S corner of Washington and school 
streets, ‘ 
Symons on Arts and Artisans at Home and Abroad. 
Scoresby’s Magnetical Investigations. 

Philidorian, a magazine of chess and other scientific 
Games 
Pictorial French Dictionary, with 760 elegant plates 

| Aldine edition of Burns, 1839, 3 vols 
Carey’s translation of Dante, 3 vols fine edition 


| REATISE ON BRIDGE BUILDING.—Practi- 
| cal Treatise on Bridge Building and on the 
equilibrium of vaults and arches : by Edward Cresy, 
artist—folio, London—Just received at TICK NOR’S. 
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LARGE STOCK OF NEW SHAWLS, SILK GOODS, MOUSELAINE DE LAINES, &c, 
E. F. NEWHALL, 


179 Washington s 


Has received an elegant assortwent of SPRING GOODS, among which are 


Rich French Cashmere SHAWLS, with new medallion, harlequin, rose and wreath patterns; on 
fawn, drab, green, blue, salmon, brown, scarlet, bird of paradise, jet, blue-black, and white grounds.— 


Prices trom 12 to 50 dollars each. 


Extra French Thibet Long Shawls, very rich and heavy borders, 


centres.—From 30 to 50 dollars each. 


India Camel’s hair Shawls and Searfs—various prices. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality—red, black and white. 
English Cashmere and Victoria Shawls, rich and beautiful colors; on scarlet, fawn, drab, white and 


black.— Prices trom 12 to 25 dollars, each. 


French Woollen Travelling Shawls, large size and new styles. 
_ Edinboro’ Shawls, in great variety ; on black, white, green, drab, fawn, slate, red, ash, bird of 
dise, and blue-black grounds; styles similar to the French Cashmeres—Prices trom 4 dollars to 16 dollars 


each. 


The above make altogether a better assortment of HANDSOME SHAWLS than has been offered 


at any previous season. 


iF Purchasers desirous of obtaining the most Fashionable Styles at the very lowest prices, are in- 


vited to examine this assortinent. 


French Embroidered Capes and Collars, best work. 
Neapolitans, Cambleteens, Irish Poplins, and other articles 


Alepines, Thibet and Cashmere Cloths, 
suitable for Travelling Habits. 


Elegant new Mouselaine de Laines and Chalies--white and col 
Plain Chalies and Mouselaines ; French Calicoes and Somat: taeetien 


and rich; Irish Linens; 


Rich figured Reps and Pou de Sois, a beautifu 


— — plain English Lustrings, 

8, blue-black and colored, la 

epee poy » large and small figures 
Velvets—Rich French Pelisse Satins 

and various other descriptions of Silk Goods 

purchasers who want desirable urticles at 1 


Linen Sheetings; Damask Table Cl ins: Li 
chiefs; figured and plaided white Cambrics, and Marseilles tog Napkins; Linen Cambric Handker- 
SILK GOODsS. 


. : | assort i 
new, with two colors; plain Rep and corded Sitks—colore blue block a ae 


roses, and delicate light shades; plain Pou de Sois and Gro de Naples, 
all choice colors,a very desirable article, of fine lustre ; double-faced 


fashionable colors; black India Satins, 


» making an extensive assortment well worth 
ess than the usual prices. ly y the attention of 





ie 2s See eee Boston, 


with black, green, red and white 


ara- 


rounds. . 
Lace Veils, some extra large 


1 some entirely 
jet, olive, brown, fawn, ashes ol 
a similar assortment of colors, va- 
> €xtra super and common jet and blue-black Silks, 
Levantines, Sinchaws, 


mh23 








‘ ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
Pa aw Ms INTER, 
rer a on and School streets. 
Cards, Blanks, Billets, Circulars, Sermons, ‘Books 
and every other kind of Printing, : 
executed well, cheap, and promptly, 

For sale, 2000 Ibs Pica, Small ica, and Lon 
Primer, has been in use about two years, at 18 cents 
a Ib. (only 6 cents a Ib. above type metal) and Bour. 
geois, Minion and Nonpareil, Also a good Ramage 
Press, Chases, linposing Stone §&c &e may 18 


Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimeres 
and Ladies’ Cloths, : : 
AT JOHN H. PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE, 
No. 48, Washington Street, Boston, 
8 doors North of the Post Office. 

HO is daily receiving and constantly supplied 
’ with, and offers his Friends, Customers and 
Purchasers generally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &c. &c, Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger. 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve. 
ry fashionable color and mixture. Double and single 
milled black, blae, fancy colored and mixed Cassi. 
meres, of English, French and German manutacture 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 
qualities and most permanent and faslfionable dies, 
Ladies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and beautify! 

colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 

For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Double milleq 
German and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 

Flannels of English and American Manutacture 
warranted not to shrink in washing. : 





Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble. - 


teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. §c. 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached, 

Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet 
Silk and Satin, Valentia, Marseilles and Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings for Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But. 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad. 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, Silk Serge, &c. 

Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons selected caretnily with reference to strength 
of fabric and beauty of colors and finish, which Pur. 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine, 
and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale 
or retail at the very lowest prices. m 23 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELI. 
GION AND LETTERS. Edited by Rev. C, 

Palfrey.—The subscribers have lately commenced 
the publication of a new Religious Periodical un. 
der the above title, to which they would respecttully 
ask the attention of the public.—The numbers alres- 
dy issued, have met with almost universal appro- 
bation, andthe publishers feel grateful for the pat- 
ronage already bestowed upon it. The great ex- 
pense of publishing a work of this kind, rendersa 
large list of subscribers necessary to its support—and 
for this we would respectfully ask the patronage of 
the Unitarian community 

The Miscellany is published in monthly num- 
bers of 48 octavo pages each, beautifully printed 
on new type at three dollars per annum. 

Clergymen, Postmasters and all who feel an in- 
terest in the cause are respectfully requested to aid 
us in extending the crculation of The Miscellany. 

*,* To such as will interest themselves in procu- 
ring subscribers we will allow a commission of 
twenty per cent. WM. CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 

118 Washington Street. Je 22. 


RAWING MATERIALS.—English and Amer- 

ican Drawing papers—Bristol board—Osborn’s 
superior Water Colors—Pink Sancers—Brookman & 
Langdon’s, Monroe’s and Sewell’s Drawing books. 
Drawing Pencil’s, Camel Hair Brushes, &c.; for sale 
by S. G. SIMPKINS, Court st. Corner ot Brattle 
st. Je. 22. 


BBOTT’S NEW BOOKS.—McDonner,or Truth 

through Fiction. The School-boy, or a guide 
for Youth to truth and duty. Calebin the Country, 
Caleb in Town. For sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 
Court street, corner of Brattle street. je 22 


OU DON’S SUBURBAN GARDENER AND 
VILLA COMPANION comprising the Choice 
of a Suburban or Villa Residence, or of a situation 
on which to forin one; the Arrangement and Fur- 
nishing of the House ; and the Laying-out, Planting, 
and general Management of the Garden Grounds; 
the whole adapted for grounds from one perch to fifty 
acres and upwards in extent ; and intended for the 
instruction of those who know little of gardening and 
rural affairs, and more particularly for the use of the 
ladies.—1 vol, 8vo with numerous illustrations. 

* The most complete work on villa gardening that 
has ever appeared in our language.’— Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. 

Just received and for sale by CHARLES C. LIT- 
TLE & JAMES BROWN, 112 Washington st. 

je 22 . 


ARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON LAND 
AND WATER. Conversations for Children on 
Land and Water. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ‘ Con- 
versations of Chemistry,’ §c. 
For sale by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. je 22 


ARETI’s ITALIAN DICTIONARY. A Dic- 
tionary of the Italian and English Language. By 
Joseph Bareti, to which is prefixed an Italian and 
English Grammar. The eighth edition, corrected and 
improved by Charles Thompson. 2 vols 8vo, neatly 
bound in half calf. This day received and for sale 
by CHARLES C,. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
112 Washington street. je 22 
OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS.—The Poet- 
ical Works of Rutert Southey, collected by him- 
selfin 10 vols. For sale by C. C. LITTLE & J. 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. je 22 


EW BOOKS —McDonner or Truth through 
Fiction, by Jacob Abbot. 

Caleb in Town—Caleb in the Country, by do. 
Means and Ends, by Miss Sedgewick. 
Memoir of Claxton. 
Brougham’s Statesmen of Times of George 4th 
Picciola or Captivity Captive. new ed. 
Beauties of Everett. 
Mrs Follens Poems. 
Birds and Flowers. by Mary Howitt, &c &¢. 

For sale by JAMES MUNRUE & CO, 134 
Washington St. je 22 


ECOGNITION OF FRIENDS in another world, 
by Rev. Benjamin Dorr, D. D. 2d ed. 

‘ Now we see through a glass darkly ; but then 
face to face ; now lt know in part, but then shall | 
know even also as I am known.’— St Paul. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington St. je 22 


IRDS & FLOWERS,—By Mary Howitt.‘ This 
volume has been written literally among Birds 
ank Flowers, and bas been my pleasant occupation 
through the last sommer months; and now it is 
completed. my earnest wish is, that it may convey 
to many a heart a relish for the enjoyment of quiet, 
country pleasures ; a love for every living creature, 
and that strong sympathy which must grow in every 
pure beart for the great human family,—[Preface. 
ee by WEEKS, JORDAN § CO, 
e 22, 


EW BOOK FOR TEACHERS.—The School 
Teacher’s Manual, containing practical sug: 
gestions on Teaching and Education. By Henry 
i prepared, with a Preface, by T. H. Gallau- 
et. 

* Sound, practical and enlarged views of Educa- 
‘tion attracted my attention on every page, ****** No 
one who is a teacher of aday or Sunday School can 
fail to be benefitted by its perusal.****** He who 
reads it, if he be employed in the business of instruc: 
tion, will be sure to read it again.’—[reface 

This day received and for sale by WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN & CO. Je 22. 


EAUTIES OF EVEKETT.—Selections trom the 
Works of Edward Everett, witha Sketch of his 
Lite one vol. 32mo. 
Just published, and for sale at Tere. 


—————<, 


Merinos, 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING; 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 

Terms.—Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. © 

IL? No subscription discoutinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arranges are 


d.. 

All communications, as well as letters of business: 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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